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ABSTRACT 



This report presents a aethc^d for leasuring the cost 
^of fostep fanily care in local areas through use of gcvernBental . and 
other a mailable- data on costs relating to ncn-;f ester eKildren, The 
cost aeasureiient procedures used, for which 32 pages of* tabi^? and 

, worksheet forms are provided, ^re desigred to aeasure *'a verage costs^ 
in a particular area (excluding social service and agency , 
adainistration costs). Direct acd indirect costs are. defined and 
discussed at length. The sQurce of d^jrect cost d^ta presented is a 0, 
S. DepartJient of Agriculture estimate of th€. direct ccsts of raising 
a child to age 18, at ^conoay, low cost and moderate cots t levels, for 

• rural farm, rural non-farm and urban families ic the four 0. S. 
census regions: North Central*, South, Uortheast' and West. Ibis' 

*^ estimate, based on 1960-61 data, is adjusted through the goverAaent •s 

^consumer Price index (tables included). Average costs are givenj per ^ 
region and degree of urbanization, for;' food,/ clothing, housing, 

/ medical , cdre, education, trSnsporta tipii and 'ether costs. Use of such, 
existing data bases is strongly recomMendved ftiz estimating direct 
c^o^ts, although local difference may ttecessitate some primary 
data-gather inq. Local surveys may alsc be needed to determine tlie 
indirect <:osts . (th.e dollar value of parental time), (BF) 
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• Have you over NM.ndered vvhat ,t realty -coMs a toster f^,m,ly to raise'a foMer .h.ld '^ AJthough' children are 
no. norp,ally v.e^sed ,n a cosl context. ,h>s type of ,nfor,nat>on be- qti.te t.seful for^^takm^ rat, nirdel^^ 

rue c.b o eare f.ir foster chjidren could le,.d to more real.st^- foster eaa- payment systems Such a meth-^ 

i.?.re:r,c\;t:;ifc^^ -^-"^ "^-'-'> ana.y^ 

. ' Purpose OF THE STUDY 

h. TT^ '^TT 'his monograph is to outline a method hy wtiich ihe cost of foster family care can 
measured m-local -areas [Tie use of ava.lahle-seu.ndary data svuree^is recommended smce f*.nds anl 
:rnme:i'l", ^" ■'■^ "^'^ -'^'hod IS to us^ available 

rT.^t^n\^^^ ^ "'^-'"^ fis.^Mhe consumer pn,e mdex Ihe cost -measurement procedures 

a e designed to measure averagf costs ,n.a particular area rather than costs of aniindividual child ScK.al 
service and agency administration costs ar-e excluded fromjhis measurement iijstrument. ' 

; The costs of rliisfng a foster child may bl- separated into two portions ■ - ' 
- • c-6sts'which are the same as those for nalural children 
^ • costs ncldlcd lo the LhileJ's'slalus ds d fosicr'Lhild 

rhme costs vvhich are the sartie as fhose for natural children maj be estimated bv the use of general m- 
format.onM.n child rearrng eosts Since these c<ner the major portion of the foster child s ordinary needs' 

?Md ' ^" """'"^ "f ^^"^'"^ " f'^-^'e; 

S,uVltn,lw "u "/."'^^"^'^ 'h^- f"^'^-^ ^-h'l^ ''r^- ^"T^-rent from The co.ts'of raising chTTd'ren in general 
; .1 : Z ' V ^"T" ^'^"^ ^"'"'^ ^here there are major regmnal or 

lo ti Z,e " ^ ''"^^^ "^^"^"^^ ^^^"hering may have 

The Cost of Raisin^i Children ' ' , 

Although costs- vary considerably from one famiK lo the next, the underly'ing factors influencing cRild 

■loved -bvT-""' ; '"^"'^ ^"-'^ ^-'^ the ieve, of Jmg e^ 

joyed by the parents K.mily ir^eome at a particular time is nofthe only /actor which a(T<cts a family's ex-'" 
pend.lure dev.s.onv f ven among /.milies wiih rougfily the same ,nc<Hne. the amount spent pc-r child can" " 
Mill vary greatly depenilmg on such factors as , . i ^ i>ci ci.nu ean 



• -the family's expectcil oi potential income 

• rchitivc prices of ^ondsT 
V] • the sex of the cUM. 

• *the numher of Lhildrcn dlrcddv hi thr.famiK 

• the d^cs of cill the ehildren in the fdmiK 

• -the faft)fly's lifestyle^ 

, • -the geographical loedtioii. * 



/ 



, • Ih^ ayatlahrlily of Lommunrly services 

• the aftiliide of the wage earners m the f.imily toward chrld care; 



The ideal* tCK)l foF measuring the expenditures* that a-farnily actually inqurs in^ raising a child would take all', 
such factors into account, ja practice, most, researchers have at least .taken regional cfiflferences^ age xiiffeir- 
ence^level of living difference<, atid sex differences irKi)' consideration. The measurement tools we recom- 
mend m this monograph take these latter factors into^onsideration. * 

The Gost of Raising Foster Children 

We are^ntdrtsled in three, types qf cost, direct costs, indirect casts, and hon-economic costs.. Direct or 
out-.of-popket costs inolude the expenses ^he /amily actually incurs. in raising children. Indirecl costs refer ft) 
theihccyn^ (opportunity costs) family members focego by staying at home and raising children or the .value 
. of the time family members devote to child raiShng tasks. Non-ectJnomic costs include the cost of the time 
and effort the family members put into^raising children that does not CQmpete with thelamiJy's money earn- 
mg Jiftivities. In order to gat-her data used tg set the payment Vattrs to foster parents only direct and ifidirect 
costs are of real importance However, in , determining if /a particular family will become a foster family or 
adopt a child, and in d^ermming what age child aToster family would prefer, non-econorhic costs are signif- 
icant . . • ' ^ \ . * 

The tec+inical problems myolved with computing direct and indirect costs are immervse. la computir\g the 
direct costs of Raising a* child, some data e^Ctsts on costs such /as food, clothing, and educational ^xpenses 
incurred directly t>y individual fanrrily members. For other item's, such as housfng, -transportation," and recre- 
ation, where costs are' often incurred by the family ^s a whole, the problem' of deternjjning what portion of 
the family's exj:>enses should be charged to the variogs family. members rs much more difficult. 

- : . ' ' • A. • V / 

•In computing the indirect costs associafbd /with raising a Ihifd, the valuer of the time spent by the parents 
on the <ictitities involved with Raising the child needs to be deter^nined! The value of the time lost by the ' 
, parents when they could have been working outside the home could ctlso t^e measuned Thus, dollar amounts 
must be* assigned tt? the-time spent on food preparation, house cleaning, child education,' etc.^ and to the 
salary the foster parents could have earned outside the home if they had chosen jo be a typist, store clerk, 
or banker instead of raising a child ' ... 
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QlJALITY-OF LIFE ISSUES 



What IS the most acceptable level of living for a foster famUy? ObviotUsly, fostar care, costs are closely 
related to assumptions about the^ appropriate life style for foster families. Agency fK)licies and (Community 
stanciards can affect ^he actual costs foster families ihcur as well as determine which of* thej^e costs will be 
borne by the community Thus, before attempting to measure cOsts in a particular area, mformation must be - , 
known about agency policie^'and community standards in that aVea. * . . • \ 

Community a^d agency values do not anse in a vac,uun(k The general viewjlin the society about good- liv- 
ing startdards an^ quality of life provide the frame wdrk^r judging^ualiiy in foster care. The history of fos- 
ter family care as an institujipn has also shaped views of ^hat quality bf life means»for foster children. 
There.are long-standing controversies which continue to influence the qualitV of foster care today. 

' ^ ' ♦ , fjm. 

Though in our study we were not able to conclude with a sijjgle defkiition of quality of hfe for l^ter A:hil- 
dreru our decision to base the direct costs instrumeht on natural children's costs indicates that .good foster 
care practice presumes the same level of living for foster children as for natural children living in the san^e ' 
famiiy Oyr consideration of the indirect costs of child Tare is related to the incr^ased professipnalization ot 
foster parents an^lo th^ recognition of their contribution to the program. 

1 

Cfuality Life 

Quajity of life is the total impact«H)f the components of a level of living and the .potenjj^ life styles -asso- 
* ciaied vs^Ih fhese components. While th^ literature on qua(jty of life has fcKused on a physical orientation, it 
has also Included mental health and "Social well-being '^s important characteristics. Many present dcfimtiort^ 
of relative qualit>^of life encompass the following conceptsMn'incVeaslng order of magnitude. 
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L Mainlenaucc of life functions . , * * ' • 

2 ' Absence. of^'di&abling deprivation or hindrance ' - . • * 

3. Presen|;e eft a positively enhancing environment , ^ ^ ' ' ' , 

4 Active ^rowth^ and developmi?nt ^ ^ ' ♦ 

^ 5. Oplimar*>elf-actiiali^ing f^rdcess , ^ ^ ^ ' \ 

Although there are dtsagreemcnts about the purf)Oses of foster care itself, there is a general consensus - 
that foster family care is a valuable component of child card servicess Many factors hav^ been identified as' 
influencing definitions of quality foster ,care m contemporary society The quality of life delivered to a foster 
^ child IS pdHjueeil by an interaction of social forces, agency joayments. fO^ster family resources, and^agency 
supervision and encouragement To itpply the quality of life tT>ncepts to foste/ childfen^an understanding of 
, . the background of fosfer family»care ^in^ present influ^ncps on foster care^roSrams is neededi 

The Develofiment of Foster Familv Care < . . 

J Foster family care as; a means of (firing for children has a long-standing history In Colonial America the 
\ practice of hiring adiolcscenTs for minimal room and board or apprenticing th*em for training was common; it 
Was assumed ^that their services were of value and thiit their education would be furthered.' While appren- 
trting declined in thje nineteenth century, the custom of placing children m temporary' homes or permanent 
adoptive homes, often outside the communfty fit)m which they came. ^persisted. Placing a child to work for • 
hjs keep on a fivm wa< evaluated favorably by many people.- The alternativQi» w poor farms and orphan- 
ages compet-ed with foster care': and debates about the .success of each alternative occurred. For e;^amplef* 
*the strong negative effects oa children tiffing mixetfwith the poor and the sick in institutions were noted. 

* «• . 

The Rise of the Boarding Foster Hor^e Hivtorically, families who took in childrenr for money or gain 
were highly, suspect Some of (he presenl#day uneasiness about looking ai foster care costs stems from simi-*, 
' ' lar views During the nineteenth century, the role -ef voluntary agencies in providing -child welfare services 
in this coNntrv became established These private agencies were often organized by religious or ethnic 
tgri,)ups. The free faster home (no board payment) grew as formal indenture declined,^ 

- • / - , . 

Late in the nineteenth century. 'Tree foster cape began to be replaced by "room and board** foster c^e — 
care where .the foster parents wore partially reimbursed for the direct costs they ^curred in raising foster 
' children During the twentieth cT»|ury fo*jter care expanded to include a variety of types of care. 
• . ' 

The /diversity of Types of Cdre Foste/* care today is divided into several categories: 

ID^-mergency care for not rRore fhan 30 days. (2) time-limifed care while the natural family^JS- helped to 
improve th^ home situation and prepare for the child's returj^: (3) time-limited^prccadoptive care; (4) per- 
manenl foster family, care on a planned basis, if^) specialized or treatcnent care of the mentally, physically, 
•and enfiotionally handicapped (;hildren/ • ' 1 

Not all agencies, use these categories for. organizing their programs, bijt these functions are almost' always - 
/ound within a foster care service This typology of* care suggests that foster family care is a comple^ mat- 
ter with dilfeic*nt der^rands on the fiimilies who p^Micipate^in each situation The current mpvemept of foster 
parents to organi/e dissociations has gener/ited interest irt developing the qualitative aspe(jts of the Tost^r ' , 
parent-child relationsihip For example. ;it,the National Foster Parents Association meeting in 1973 a bill of 



'Bartm l^asUrtt. **Thr Family m • Pubhc and PH«Wf rfUlMutioci An rtkloric^ ^^uptclKe." Jommat d MarrU^ md (ftr Fmmify. vd' 15. no 8 (Au«mI 1973^ p. 4U 
^Jaieph H RHd and Maxiqr PhUlifM. httd W«tHirf )^12.V ChOdrrn Tndmy. v4^ 1 no 2 (Marrh-Apfil 1972). p 15 • ^ ^ 

1to«Krt I iMmr . The IWuskm til ( aritm (imrrn Ik hoKttr C»tt \^a^ l^iron PrtMM97j). pp ^ , . ' C ■ 

*\tttrrm lUHtniJriry and Jcaimr M (liovanfionl. f MMrro r^r^S#orm i %c» York ftarrtNirl. ftran^ JnlvanAvkh. t97!2). op .WM 

• I ' . » ■ 

Actkm for tni$er ChUdrrn '« ( ttmmitttf% < WaMilnflon. -O <' '(liHcd Siatw DrfMrlmrnt nf Hc^th. F^ucalloffand WHTarv (Nik* <rf CMU D»v^lapiiiri^. 1f73). pp 2*-32 
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rigfit? for foster children vC^as pub[ished ^ HisioncaTTy. foster fiinply care has beeii a relatively, mevpensive 
and unevaluaied mfethod for child care which depejided on the voluntary gefnerosiix of the foster fanifly in 
order to operate for the child's benefit » ' . ' ' 

\ ... 

Are Children iin Asset or /./ah///f>'Mn contemporary society, chilcjrcn ijre not seen h> economists as an 
economfc benefij hut as a, direct cost to families ^ As a result, in nian\ areas it is d^cult to find foster 
homes for adolescents, vvtio. in the past could have served^ as household help ;^ind farm hand** Increasing 
urbanization; industriah/ation. mandatory education, and movement away froni home prtKluctioii have un- 
dercut any possibility for economic contributions from children » ' • ' 

Current Qualit> of Life Issues , " ^ 

» 

Several current issues are, of concern to local foster care groups and agencies who are analyzing the cost 
of foster care* Chcx)^ng a level of living, identifying' the foster families* special ne^ds, determining the cost 
of child care time, administenng the length i>f the chikJ's pijuccment and allocating costs among the' family, 
agency anftd other sqcial services 



The line between quantitv and quality is hard to draw when the level of living is ctetermined* for the 
fdsier child Using the foster family's own level of living as a reference point woukj be helpful At least the 
child could be treated as a regular /amilv fnember and his costs would not atlect the family's level 6f living 

- To what extent a foster child's needs are specialized, causing the. family to have demands different from 
-Hl»C4)orm in maintainvng a standard of livmg. has not been estaftlished However, both'-foster parents and 
child welfare experts agree that the foster child^ not be furthei depriyed in his p^hicement 

The cost of time spent in child care is related to the.firsf t^vo issues (he life style of-familjes and stand- 
ards for foster care are directly influenced by policies on child care reimbursement it may bC' useful to esti- 
•mate this cost, even if reiniburs'ement i% unlikely, in order to recognize the real contribu\ion foster families 
make to the .program ^ , ' 

The opportunities a foster child' has. related to the length of plac^ement and possible return to the family 
of origin, is clouded by, the strong value placed on returning the child to his nati/ra) parents The belief that 
the placement' is temporary often means that decisions a|e»out the child's education and opportunities are 
postponed • i ' ' 

The complexity of our society's bureatjcratic arrangements for public^welfare rViakes /t difficult to locate 
who is best 'able to jake respoi^sihility for quality of life decisions and* to make the financial commitments. 
In spnje cases families may chtK)se to reject available services for foster children but then incdr the costs 
^themselves for these s^vioes. - ^ . 

Groups attempting to identify costs of foster faViiFy care should carefully evaluate local services 'froni the 
standpoint of quality of life assumptions ih the comm^unKy and local agency pohcy / 

MEASURING THE DIRECT COSTOF FOSTER FAMILV CARE. 

Direct or out-of-pocket foster family? care costs are Ihe act;.ial monetary outlays required to raise a' child 
Inducted in these costs are the t;,xpenses foster parents incur for food, cjothihg. housing' medical care, edu- 
cation, transportation, and-other expenditures related to ihe foster chihd's* social and physical -growth. Ksti- 
matin^the direct cost of caring for \\ child is not* tcx) difficult for such commodities as food, clothing, and 
private education. For these gcxids, what is consumed by one family meml^r is at least distinguishable from 
the.consumption of others Not knowing how an exjra child affects family transportation ./ecreation. house- 
hold,* and other. direct expenses, most researchers have assigned shares of these types of expenses by an 
arbitrary formula Typically, there has been an eqNal shfire for each family member ^ • 

«*«RjRfri< <i^lo<lrr (TiWdrm. ' ChUdrm lod»>, ^ 1. n^ 4 iiuky Ai^uM 197^). p M ' 

k. Thtimt nf Chitdrrn kt thr I rhan f nttni S/*fM. Poputotinn Mon^raph Ni. U (BfrWl«-v , < »IM ^ I n^vrr^ttv »rf ChlHornb. pp 



Should^Toster Cafe Agencies Gather. t)irect Cost Qata? ^ • 

' / ' ' ' ' ' f « ' ' 

^ Fosten urre agencies and groups of foster paretits interested in estimating the C9<t of raising foster children 
must* take one- of two apprOctches \yhen, attempting to gather direct costjJata -Either they must^her pri- 
mary data on their own, or they must rely on existing government and priv^e data available, to therti. 

Therp^ave been a number of excellent stiidies cjone/by foster care. agencies oh the. direct costs of foster 
child carJ in locaf areas Despite the' success of these Organizations in conducting their own studies of foster . 
care costs, we^ strongly urge those interested direct cost data to use existing data bases\if at all possible, . 
A good-study mu^t take into consideration'such factors as' seasonal chanjes in purchasing behavior. Thus, a 
reliable foster family expenditure stud>^wx)ttld probably lake at least a year just to gather data. The costs of 
\^ • primary ^atii .gathering iind analysis are^high The federal government regularly, spends millions of dollars to 
gather consumer expenditure data by personal interview from a few thousand households. Few fostei^care 
•agencies can afford to conduct the kind of oft-going quality research necessary. - ' • ^ ' ' 

, ' - • ^ , ' ' • ' ^ 

Secondary data does have a few tJisad vantages It was not gathered with. foster children in min^^ttl|ld'ata 
may cause us Jo underestimate the cost of foster children since oifr research and that of others ifil^ fie Id 
show that many costs associated with a fester child may be higher than those of the ^^average'Schild dis- 
'cussed in most studies Another probtem secondai-y data concerns the area of data coverage. Fpr exam- ' 
pie, a sQCiHl worker living in New Castle County. Delaware, would prefer dc^ta on that particular area rather 
than aggregate regional ^it^a- or 'data fjir tfie United .States as a whole. j 

Previous Flsfimates oHhe Direct Cast of Child Care 

J ■ ^ 

An examination/ of previous studies that have be|n done yields many useful insights into how direct costs 
var> by region the country, life styld. age of the child,, and number of children in ;he family. Some of the' 
more signfficant conclusions drawn from* an examination of these studies are listed below% 

• Food, housing, and clothing are generally the three most important direct cost items in anv budget 
*for Ihe child _ . . 

• The birth order o/ a child (first chii^i. second child, etc ) and family irfcome appear' to be more impbr- 
- . ' tant than family size in determining t^rxpenditures for a child " • • 

The more children a fjimily has (and the closer together m age they are) the lower the ^firect cost yof 
addilionaf-children to a family (Having more 'children and having them closer together, whatevel^ its 
disadvantages, seems to enable the family to economize by using hand-me-dowhs ) 

As a family's real income rises, the proportion of their income spent on sundries rises while the pro- 
portion spent on food falls A 

The cost of a child varies by region, and within a region by where the family lives— farm, Yura I non- 
farnv and urban areas, for example /"^ 
a 

The child's sex makes a difference in the aniount of goods cmisumed for some direct cost categories 
(e g . teenage boys consume significantly more /ood than teenage girls, teenage ^irls, on the other * 
hand, spend significantly more on clothes than teenage boys) 



Recommended Source for Direct t ost Data ^ 



^ , In 1970, Jean PenniKk. while working i|r the Conyjmer and Food Economics Research Division of the 

U S Department of Apiculture (U ST).#rdeVeloped estimates of the direct cost of raising a child to age 
eighteen at economy, low-cost and moderate cost Jevels of livmg for rural farm, rural nonfarm, and urban 
families in^jjj four U S. cejnsus regions. « At this timeMhe estimates are ba^d on a 1960-61 cooperative study 

*J«n Pfnnock. "(^ RaMrr a f WW, " hamily Economies Revirw. March 1970 I uclHr f Mork. Cjm-oI M Jiwfrr, Mlnr^ MW MrlnKMh. mtd J Patrick filwlif wm* rin 
•MocJ»(fd in the *»ork Prpnnck reporlt ^ . — , v • 
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' of*national consumer expenditures i^onducted jby the Bureau of L^hor ^Tiirtics (g.L.S.) and the U.S.D.A. 
In ^ year or two they hope to release* revised data based on a 1 972- 1 973 national consumer expenditure sur- 
vey. • ^ ' , ^ 

Pennock began by using the amounts 'of foocfs of different types (food groups) that farnilies might buy oc 
obtain by home productffln to esttiblish what families were living at ^sirriilar levels. To avoid differences in > 
level 'of living betwjeen regions, the food plans were re*priced. The average U.S. nonfarm fo^xi choices at^lhe 
^ various Jevels were used in all regions and urbanizations. The cost of the food planywas used to locate com- 
parable families wtiiclftoosened the tie to, income level. She then calculated the amounts of' money going to 
various direct expenses for families of different sizes;jn difj^rent regions, at different levels of living. 

-Peiyiock^s work and the continuing work of the U.S.D.A. are widely known and may be updated easily-, 
using the consumer price index. Althougti it has certain limitations, it is this data base that we have selected 
as the best source of direct cost data on the cost of raising children Worksheet A orovides a step-by-st^p 
seq'uence which uses the U.S.D.A. data to compute tRe average direct cost of raismg a cAild iiv a specific • 
region of the country, living on a farm or in the* city at a specific level of living. 

A brief examination of costs foe an average'child as. shown in Table 1 reveals ma^ny inttjresting relation- 
ships As expected, the direct cost per year for raising a*child generally increases as tl^ child grows. Costs 
for the various ca^tegories of goods and services- m the.family budget do not rise atjhe same rate each year. ; 
For example, at certain' ages costs rise morV sharply foV foQd and cMhmg, the cigegories for wtiicbi'the 
U.S.D.A. has the best estimates of per child costs 



Determining the tWrect Cost of Fo^er Child Care 

The direct costs of raising 4 fqster child can be determined by using Worksheet the costs for an aver- 
age child are provided m Table 1 which was, taken from the Co^t \^ Raising u Child published by the«Con- 
" sumer and Food Economics Re.s'carch DivKion. ef the U.S.D.A Th# daUi ih 1 able .1 are adjusted to the 
value of the dollar as of 1970 • " ^ ^ ^ cu^^r 

In ordet to adjust for differences bet*veen the 1970 base and., the year desired, the^nsumer price index 
(CP. I.) information in Tables 2, 3, or 4'^should be used. Although most people are aware!.<)f the C.P.I, and 
how it is used, a few words of explanation* may be, helpful. It is the only index compiled by the U.S. gov- 
ernment that is desigrfed to measure ctianges in the purchasing power o'f the consumer's dollar -Beicause'the 

■ value of tjie dollar changes 'significanthy from year ](o year, it becomes ^tremely important to use the Index 

^to adjust/for d6llar changes when using secondary price an^ co\t data ^ 

At the present time, the national C.P.I, is compiled by -the Bureau of Labor Sti^istics and published aboyit. 
three, weeks following the month to which the data refer. The in/dex refers to Uieyentii'e month, not to any 
specific day of the mopth. U.S- average indexes 'are published monthly for ''aff \1 terns'.' and for groups, 
/ subgroups, and selected items in thc^ Monthly L^bor /?iv/evvand in a special ^>erlodi^al. The Consumer, Price 
Index, Yearly average^uch as those in Table 4 rpay be found' in the Dec^rrjbef issues of these magazines. 
BotK magazines may usOally be found in any large c'Ay UbrVy or ^.S. ^overnmen^ docum^?nt depository. 

' ' ' :^ I — ^ • 

Individual ''city" indexes are computed monthly for five, Standard Metrijpolitan Statistical Areas 
(S.IJ^.S. A.): Chicago, III. - Northwestern Indiana; Detroit, Mich.; kos Angeles - Lorjg Be^ch, Calif.; New. 
York - Northwsl^rn New Jersey, and the Philadelphia 'metropolitan area, ancf^once every three months on a 
rotating cycle, for aH other S M S.A.s. Startfng inl973 indexes have been publfshed for cities in five p6pD- 
lation-size groups (see Table 3). and in 1974 theBtfreatj of Liihof ,StathStics began publishfrig data on the 
foiir U.S. regions (see Table 2). ' • \ 

T^e indexes m Jables 2, 3, and 4 are all used in the s^me mafiner Which table you decide to us^ depends 
on which index cbmes closest to apprqximating the conditions*m the ar^a (if Irft^rest t/) you 



*Thr nwrkrr bMkn UMd for Ihr CP I i^ht ffio^ an^ smkn amfttmi by fh» urtMn was* rarmr and ckrkral %H»rlirr ^AJthouch apprommMHy 5f prrcrnt al thr trtwn popiriatkm 
id apfiroxlin^rty 45 p»rc<fi« of th^ tot*( poputotkm a^r InrKjdKl tn thfci cafcKory, it should bt ntKfd thai this defln^km dnrt iw( rovrr rvrrvhody • 
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and apfiroxlin^rty 45 prrc<fi« of th^ tatU population a^r InrKjded (n thfci cafc«ory, it should bt notfd that this defln^ion dots not 



Age of child 
(years) " 

V - 



.Tkble 1 

Costs for Average C^ild, 1970/1. 

* ' E^imated. cost for-- 



North Central/Farm 



! Total 



Food 



I 



Total 



At I 
home 2/ I 



, Away 
from 
home 



I Clothing 



Housi|ig 

3'/ 



Medxqal \ 
care 



Educa- 
tion 



Trans- 
por^a^- 
tion 



All 
other 



Dollars Dollai:^s ^ Dollars Dollar 3* Dollars Dollars Dollar^ Dollars_ Dollars - 



ECONOMY 
Under 1 

1 

2-3 

U-5 — . 

6 — 
7-9 

10-11 -- 

12 

. -13-15 - 
16-17 — 
• * Total 



610 
6U0' 
. 630 

' 670 
680 
7^0 
760 
820 
. 8U0 
*930 

13,U10 



1.CW-C0ST 

Under 1 ■ 98O 

1 J. I ^ v^OiO 

2- 3 ^ I 970 

U.5 ,1 1.030 

6 I ' 1,060 

7-9 ' I 1,100 

10-11 — I 1,150 

12 I 1,270 

13-15 - ^ 1,300 

, 16-17 — 1,390 

Total I ' ^0,600 

* ^ ^ - ' \ ^' 
MODERATE-COST , - • ^ 

• - Under 1 

1 

2^3 -V 

U-5 — ^ 

6 - 

' 7-9 

10-11 -- 

12 - 

1>15 - r 

l6-i7 - 

Total ' 

See footnotes at end of tableV 



ERLC 



Dollars 



130 
16a 

i6r 

200* 
^ 190 

230 

270- 
. 280 
. 300 

3UO 
U»290 



170 - 
^00 ' 
200 
260 
260 
300 
350 
360 
390 
^30 

5/5^^0 



130. 
160 
160 
190 
180 
220 
260 
270 
290 
330 
I*, 150 



•«i7o 

200 
- 230 
230 

" 27\0 
320 
1^0 

~ 360 

, uoo 

5,120 



0 


w 


210 


50 




120 


-60 


-0- 


ho 


^210 


50 


' 0. 


120 


60> 


0 


•60 


190 


50 


0 


110 


60 


10 ' 


60 


190 ' 


50 


• *-r 0 


110 


60 ' 


10 


80 


190^ 


50 


l.a 


100 


60* 


10 

10 - 


80 . 

80 


,190^ . 
190 


' 50 
?o 


r lOy 
10 ' 


100 
100 


60' 


10 . 


120 


190 \ 


. 50 


10 * 


no 


' 60 


-10 


120 


\90 


50 ^ 


10 


* '110 


' 60 


10 ' 


150t, 


- > 200 • 


. ^6 


10 ' 


110 


J 70 


ii+o' 


1,580 




'900 


' • 120 


1,91*0 


< 1,100 



0 
.0 
0 

30, 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

lt20 



60 


380 - 


70 


0 


190 


110 


^ 60 ^ 




70 


0 


1^ 


.110 


^ \ioo 


330 


60 




170 . 


. no 


100 


330 


* 60 




. 170 


110 


130 


310 


60 


20 


160 


120 


130 


310 


60 


\ • 20 


^ 160 


' 120 


130 


310 


60' 


20 


' 160 


120 


^00 


310 1 


6b 




190 


'130 


200 . 


310 ^ 


60 


^0 


' 190 


' 130 


230 


320 




20' . 


» 200 


130 


, 2,5^0 


5,82t) 


n,ioo 




3,180 


2,160 ^ 















1,U10 


200 


200 


0 


70 


570 


90 


1,1*50 


2U0 


2U0 


0 


'70 


' 570 


90 


1,U10 


2U0 ' 


2U0 




130 


510 


90 


1,U90 


320 


270 


^* 


130 


510 


90 


1*590 


•330 


270 


60 ^ 


180 * 


U90 . 


^ 90 


1,61+0 


380 


3^ 


^ ^ 60 


' 180 


»+90 


90 


1,710 


U50 


390 


60 


180 


U90 


, . 90 


1,920 


U60 


UOO 


60 


290 


. 510 


90 


1,960 


• 500 


khO ' 


. 60 


?90 


516 


• 90 


5,990 


570 ^ 


5Q0i 


70 / 


320 


520 


90 


0,9^70 


7,030 


6,190 ' 


8U0 * 


8,5^0 


9,200 


1,620 



0 
0 
0 
0 
liO 

uo 
uo 
50 
50 
50 
5U0 



280 
^280 
.250 
' 250 
€50 
' 250 
250 
290 
290 
300 

.U,820 



aoo 

200 

190. 

190 ■ 

210 

210 

210 
. 230 . 

230 . 

2UO 
3,820 



•continued on Vext palge 



•-Table ''I ' pontiilued ! ;* 
Costs for. Average Child, 1970*1/ 



North' Central/J^ural Nonfara 



Age of child 
Cyears) 



ECONC^IY 
' Under 1 

1 

2-3 — - 
1.-$ --- 
« 

7-9 — - 
10-11 — 

12 

13-15 
16-17 — 
, Total 




Food 



Estimated cost for 



LCW-COST ✓ 

Under 1 

1 — - , 

2-3 -- 

^4-5 -- 

'6 

7-9 - 

' lo-n — ----- 
16-17 

Total 



M0DE31ATE-C0ST 

Under 1 

1 

. 2,3 

I4-5 

I — : 

7-9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16-17 — — , 
Total - — -. 



"'Doil, 



ars 



' ^ 68b 
• 7-10 
650 
690' 

?20 

, 760 

800 
850 
880 
530 

ii^,020 



1,050 
1,080. 
960 

1.050 
1,100 
1,1U0 

1,250 
1,280 

20,550 



l,i^0 
L.53O 
1.380 
i,i+6o 
1.590 
1.650 
1.730 
1,890 
1.9^0 
• 2,100 ' 
30,600 



4 \. V 

>^ii*o- 

-160 

260 

200 
* 2^40 

280 

280 

310 • 
^ 350 
U,i+20 ' 

'I80 
210 
210 
260^ 
260 ft 
310 . 
' 350 f 
370 
hog 

5.690 



At 
leprae 2/ 
1 


Away 
- ^f rom 

heme 


Clothing 

' w — 


Ulnars 


Dollars 


^ J)n"l 1 ar<: 

l-ZU dip 








lUO - 


0 


' l+O 


170 


0 


ko 


^ 160 


0 


50 


190 . 


10 


^ . 50 


190 


' 10 , 


•80 


230 




* . 80 


270 


10 


' 80* 


"270 


10 


'110 


300 


10 ' 


lio 


3^0 


10 


120 


i4,280 


lUO 


I,Ul40 




Medical' 
care " 



1 



180 
210 
210 
2U0 
2U0 
290 
330 
3hO 
370 
1+20 
5,350 



0' 
0 
0 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
■ 30 , 

30 
3^40 



60 
60 ■ 
80 
80 

120 
' 120 

120 

leo 

180 
220 
2,320 



200 


200 


2,50 


' 250 


"2U0 


2I4O 


320 


. - 280 


330 ' 


280 


390 • 


3^ 


U70 


I420 


^+70 * 


/ I42O 


520 


, I47O 


580 




?,200 . 


*6T500 




IJollars 



. 230 

230- 
'200 
■200 
190 
1^ 
1,90 
^ 200 
■ 500 
, 200' 
3.600 ^ 



i420 
i420 
3^0 
3^ 
■320 
^' '320 
320 

3?o 

320* 

^ 320 ^ 
6,8i40 



^ 630 

'5^ 

530 

520 
520 

'520 
5I4O . 
5 ho 
• 550' 
9.760 



ho 
ho 
ho 
A ho 

ho 

hO^-^ 

ho 
ho > 

30 
790 
\ ' 

,?o 

^ 60 
.50 , 

, 50 
50 
50 . 
50 
50 
50 
50 
920 



90 

do 

80 
80 , 
80 
80* 
80 
^ 80 

1,1+80 



hxiuca— 

t i CQi 


Trans- , 
porta- 
tion 


All 
other. 


i>u liars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


\ P 


- no-TC- ' 60 


0 


, 170 


^ 60 


0 


>l40 


^ 60 


- 0 " 


II4O 


' 60 ^ 


• ^»10 


. 'XhO 


60 1 


10 


' IhO 


" - 60 


10 


lUO 


' 60 


' 10 


1*10 


70 . 


10 


lUO 


70 


, 10 


150' 


« 70^ 


120 


2,600 


1,1^40 







0- 


^20^ 


ll'O 




\ 0 


/ 220 ' 


110 




^ 0 


180 


1C50 . 




0- 


180 


100 




10 ' 


18«K 


• 110 




10 


,.180 ' 


110 




10 . 


180 


110 




*10 


200, 


120 




10 
10 


^ • 200 

^ 216 


120 
il20 




120 


' ^,1460 


2,000 





0 
•0 
0 , 
• 0 

ho 
ho' 

ho 
ho 
Mo 

ho 
hOo 



See footnDtes at end of ta]ble. 




190 
, 190 
170 
170 
190 
190 
190 
•210 
210 
•220 
i.^80 



continued on'^next page 
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^ Table 1 continue* 
Costs for Average^Child,_1970 1/ 



North Central/Ur'b^n 



Age o£ child *^ 
(yeaups) 



Estimated cost foa:^^ 



. Tot6a 



Food 



Total 



At 
hone 2/ 



Away 
from 
home 











Trans- 


clothing 


Housing 

3/ ^ 


. Mescal 
care 


Eddca-" 
tlon 


porta^ 
tion 

* 1 



AH 
other 



ECONOMY 
^Ubder 1 



. "2.3 — - 

K 6 

- 7-9 

' . lo-n — 
12 — ^— 
13-15 - 
16-17 
' ^Total 

LOW-COST 
Under 1 
^ 1 ^ 

2-3 
U-5 

6 

7-9 — - 
10-11 — 

12 

13-15 - 
1^17 - 
. "^^otal 



MODERATE-COST 
Under 1— - 

1 

2^ 

U-5 - 

. 10-11 

12 

13-15 --— 

^16-17 

Total — 



Dollars 


Dollars ■ 


Dollars 


Dollars. 










870 


i60 


l60 


0 


900 


190 


190 


0 


• 820 


^ 190 ' 


190 


0 


86d 


230 




^ . 20 


910 


' 230 




20 


. 950. 


270 


' 250 


■ • 20 


1,000 


320 ^ 


300 


20 


1,040 


320 


300 


20' 


1,070 


' ^ 350 " 


330 > 


20 


1,150 


390 


370 


20 


'l7,Ui40 


5,020 


UjlJO 


'280 



Dollars. Dollars Dollars - Dollars Dollars 



. 1,200 
1,2U0 
,1,1U0 
1,200 
1,230 
1,280 
1,3^0 
1,U20 
1,U60 
1,620 

2^,910 



1,570 ; 


220 


/220 


1,620 


270 


270 


1,530 


276 


* ^'270 


1,620 


360 




' 1,700 


' ^ 350 




1,770 


J*20 


370 • 


-1,8U0 


U90 ^ 


uuo 


1,*0 


510 M 




2,040 


' -560 . 


• 500 


,^,270 


620 ' 


560 


'"52,830 


7,770 . 


7,010 



See fdtJtnotdS' at end of table. 




Dollars 



Dollars 



■ Uo 


350 


5Q. 


^ c 
0 


180 


90 


1»0 


350 


50 


0 


180 


90 




300 


50 


0 


150* 


80 








0 


150 


80 


90 \ 






20 


lUO ^ 


90 








5 20 


lUo 


90 






20 


lUO 










'20 


lUo 


90 


i» 


2^ 


^ 50 


20 / 


lUO 


90 


lUO 


^310 


50 




150 . • 




1,620 


5,U20 


900 


- 2UO 


2,660 


, 1,580 



200 


200 


• • 0 


" 60 


2U0 ' 


* 2U0 


0 


60' 


* 230 


230- 


0 . 


^ 90 


290 


260 


* 30 


^ 90 


290 


260 


' 30 


lUO 


3U0 


, 310. 


30 


. ' lUO 


uoo 


370 


30* 


lUO 


'Uoo' 


370 


30 


190 


uuo 


Uio 




190 


U90 ' 


, U66 - 




^260^ 


6,29a 


5,87CC 




2,600 , 



80 

-80 
. 130 
130 
■ 180 

180 

260 - 

560 
360'^ 
3,520. 



13 



U90 
U90 

?o 



380 
380 

' 380 
390 
390 
Uoo 

7,300 



• 660 
•660 

$80' 
% 580 

550 
' 550 
^550 
'570 
570 
^90 

10, Uoo 



70 


0* 


'2U0 


lUo 


70 


0- 


2U0 


lUO 


60 


0 


219 « 


13Q 


60 


• 0 


• 210 


• 130 


60 


20 


200 ^ 


lUo 


•60 


20 


'200 


lUO 


60 


20 


200 


lUo 


60 


* 2Q^ 


210 


15a ' 


60 


20~ 


210 


15T) 


6d . 


20 


25» 


160 


1,100 


2UO 


3,820 


'2,560* 


'90 


0 


310 


210 . 


90 . 


0 


' 310 


210 


90 . 


0 


270 


I90 ' 


' 90 


0 


270 


190, 


90 


uo'. 


?70 


220 


90 


UO * 


270 


220 


90 


,U0 


270 


220 


' 90 


uo 


290 


230 


90 




290 


^30 


9a 


Uo * 


320 


250 


1,620 


U80 


5,120 


3,920 



continoed^ on' next\Dage 



• Table 1 continued 
Costs 'for Average Child, 1970 1/ 



Total 




See footnotes at end of table. 



Food 



At 



home 2/ ( 



Do'llars 



lUo 
170 
. 170 
200 
-190 
^ 230 
.270 
270 
' 300 • 

3U0 
^,320 . 



180 
220 
' 210 
2U0 
2kO 
280, 

3?b 

3U0 
370 
U20 
5,33b 



220 
' 260 

- 280 
3^*0 
Uio 
U20 
^♦70 
520 

6,570 



Away 

fron* 

hone 

Dollars 



0 
0 
0 
30 

30 
30 
30 
UO 

^•UO 

uo 

i*80 



0 
0 
0 
60 
70- 
70 
70 
70 
70 
80 
980 



Estimated cost for- 



South/Farm 



Clothing 



60II 



60 

' 60^ 

. ilo 

150 
150 
150 
200 
200 
250 
2,760* 



do 
80 

lUO 

iko 

200 
200 
200 
280 
280 
360 
3,760 



14 



Housing 



Medical 
care 



0 


Uo 


2X0 


0 


Uo 


no 


0 


. 60 


200 


20 


60 


200 


20 


^ 90 


180 


20 


90 


180 


20 


90 


180 


20 


130 . 


190 




130 


190 


20 


* 170 


200 


^80 


, 1,720 


3,U6o 



UlO 
. UlO 
370 
370 
3U0 
3U0 
3UO 
3U0 
3U0 
350 
6,UO0 



610 
610 
560 
560 
530 
530 
530 
550 
550 
560 
'9.960 



J 



Uo 
Uo 
Uo 
Uo 
Uo 
Uo 
Uo 
Uo 

ko 

Uo 

72p 



70 
70 
60 
60 

60 

60 

60. 

60 

60 

60 



1,1 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100' 
100 
' 100 
100 

1,800 



Educa-. 
tion 



• 0 
0 
0 
, 0 
60 
60 
► 60 
60 
60 
60 
720 



ars Dollars DoUars Dollars 



trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Dollars 



All ' 
other 



Dollars 
— 



0 


160 


' 80 


0 


• 160 


80 ' 


0 


i5e 


' , 70 


0 


' 150 


^ 70 • 


10 


lUo 


80 


10 


lUo 


80 


lU 


140 


80' 


10 


lUo 


» 80 


10 


lUo 


80 


10 


150 


ao 


120 


2,620 


1,U00 


0 


250 


• 130 


0 


/ 250 


130 


0 


220 


' 120 


0^ 


220 


*120 


20 




130 


• 20 


220 


, 130 


20 ^ 


220 


130 


20 


2U0 


lUO 


20 ^ 


2U0 


lUO 


20 


250 


150 


2U0 


U,l6o • 


2,380 



380 


210 


380 


210 


3U0 


200 


3U0 


- 200 


3U0 


220 


5U0, 


220 


• 3U0 


220 


370 


230 


370^ 


230 




250 


6,teo 


3.960 



continued on next page' 



Table 1 continued 
Costfik .for Average Child, 1970 j,/ 



South/Rural Nonfarm 



Estimated Cost for-- 



Age of child 
(yeai-s) 



ECONOMY 
Under 1 
1 

2-3 — 
U-5 

. ' 6 

7-9 — 
10-11 — 

• 12 

' 13-15 r- 
. 16-17 — 
Total 



LOW-COST 
Under 1 
1 

2-3 — 
i*-5 

6 

7-9 

10-n* — 

12 

13-15 - 
16-17 — 
Total 



HODERiTD-COST 

Under 1 

1 

2-3 

U-5 

6 -V 

7-9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

06.17 

^-to€al — - 



Total 



Food 



Total 



At 
home ^ 



^way 
from 
heme 



Clothing 



Dollars Doilars/^ Dollars Dollars ' Dollars 



720 
750 
.670 
72a' 
730 
770 
810 
850 
880 
950 
li+,300 



1,160 
1,200 
1,080 

1,1»40 
" 1,1»40 

IJ.90 
1?2J40 
1,310 
1,3^*0 
1,1*80 
22,280 



1,780 
1,820 
1,670 

1, -770 
1,850 
i.S^o 
1.990 

2, m 
:U|20 

271^50 
35,770 



M footnot«t at end of table. 



150 






UO 


180 


loO 


u 




170 


170 


u 




220 


200 ' 


20 


60 


200 


190 


10 


80 


2i40 


230 


10 


80 


280 


, 270 


10 


80 


290 


270 


20 


100 


320 


300 


20 


100 


360 


3l*0V^ 


' 20 • 


120 


t+,560 


/ 


220 


i,ui+o 


% 180 


180 




^ 70 


220 


M 220 




70 


210 


. 210. 


rl 


100 


■^0 


2»+0 


30 


100 


270 


2»40, 


30 ' 


' 130 


326 


290 


30 


130 


370 


V 3*^ 




130 


370 


3»*0 


30 


180 


UOO 


370 


30 


180 


. U50 


U20 


30 


' • 2140 


5,800 


/-"'5,380 


U20 


2,520 




x> 

0 

0 

6p 
60 
60 
60 
79 
70 
80 
920 



90 
90 

lUO 

190 
190 
190 

2^ 
290 

UlO 

3,860 



Housing 



Medical 
care 



Educa- 
tion 



Trans- 
porta- 
tion 



_l_ 



All 
other 



Dollars 



710 
710 
610 
V 610 
590 
590 
590 

6X0 
610 
62b 
11,080 



Dollars 









UO 


1 on 














30 


190 


30 


300 ' 


1 30 


200 * 


/ 30 


200 


30 


3,560 


560 


1*50 




U50 




370 


60 


370 


60 


330 


60 


336. 


6« 


330 • 


60 


3»40 


50 


% 3»*0 ' 


50 


350 


50 


-6,1*20, 


1,020 



lOO 
100 
100 
100 

Xoo 

100 
100 

loo 

ic 

1,-80C 



Dollars 



0 
0 

- 0 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
120 



Dollars Dollars 



. 186 N 
180 
150 
150 
II4O 

iiio 

II4O 
II4O 
II4O 
150 
2,660 



0 


270 


0 


, 270 


0 


' 220 


0 


, 220 


10 


210 


10 


^10 


10 • 


210 


10 


230 


10 


230 


10 


2I4O 


120 . 


U,080 


0 


1400^ 


0 




0 


330 


0 


\ 330 


50 


320 


50 


320 


50 




50 


350 


50 


350 


50 


370 


600 


, 6,180 



80 
80 
70 
70 
80 
80 
^ 80 

. 80 
• 80 
. 80 

1,U00 



130 
130 

120 
120 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
II4O 
2,320 



i5 



v2U0v 

226 
220 

2UO 
2UO 

a6o 

260 
270 
^•38^ 



continued on next page 



Table 1 continued 
Costs for Average Child, 1970 1/ 



X 



Age of child 
(years) 



Food 



Estimated 'cost for- 



Sauth/Urban 



Total 


Total 


At. 
hpne 2/ 


Avay 
from 
home 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


830 


150 


150 


0 


'860 


180 


180 


0 


780 


180 


180 


0' 


820 


220 


'200, 


20 


850 . 


210 


200 


10 


' 890 \ 


250 


'^4o 


10 


930 


290 


* 280 


10 


1,000 


300 


280 


20 


1,020 


32© 


. -'300 


20 


1,070 


370 


1 350 


20 


16,U70 


'h,670 


^ U,U50 


220 



-I 



Clothing , 



Housing 

2/ . 


Medical 
care 

■ 

1 


Educa- 
tion 


Trans- 
porta- 

vion 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


320 


ko 


0 


180 


» 320 


ho 


0 


180 


270 


1+0 


0 


150 


270 


UO 


0 


150 


260 


UO 


10 


lUO 


260 


UO 


10 


lUo 


260 


no 


10 


lUO 


270 


ho 


10 


150 


270 


ho 


10 


150 


270 


ho 


• 10 ' 


150 


^,900 


720 


* 120 


2,700 



AU 
other 



ECONOMY 

Undfer 1 

1 1— 

2-3 - 

U.5 

6 

7-9 - 

10-11 

12 

. 13-15 — - 

^16-17 

Totial 



1 



LOW-COST 
^nder 1 

1 

2-3 — - 
U-5 - — 

6 

7-9' — - 
10-U -- 
12 

' 13-15 - 
16-17 — 
Total 



MOEERATE-COST 

Under 1 

1 

2-a 

M 



7-9' 

10-11 

12 • 

13-15 

16-17 

Total 



1,160 
1,^00 
1,090 ^ 
l,ltiO ' 
. 1,150 
1,190 

1;2U(5 

1,3^*0 
1,380 

1, ^*90 
22,U80 

1>710 
1,760 
- 1,670 
1,750 

u,86a 
1,920 

2,000^ 

2,160 

2,220 . 

2, UlO 
35,570 



190 
230 

220 
270 
270 
310 
360 
, .370 
' UlO 

:^ U6Q 

5-,8i*0 



2U0 
290 
280 
360 
370 
hSQ. 
510 
520 
58a 
630 
8,010 



See footnotes at end of table. 



Dollars 



50 
50 
60 
60 
100 
100 
. 100 

' 'iho 
lUo 

1,780 



190 


% , 0 


70 


^30 


0 


*70 


220 


0 


100 


250 


20 


100 


250 


20 ^ 


lUa 


290 


> 20 


lUo 


3^10 


20 


iUo 


3U0 


36 


. 190 


380 


30 


190 


U30 


• 30 


'220 


5,500 . 


3^+0 


2,5^ 


2hO ^ 


0 


90 


290 


0 ' 


90 


280 


0 


lUo 


310 


50 


ll*t) 


310 * 


60 


190^ 


370 ^ 


60 


190 


U50 


60 


190 


U50 \ 


70 


280 


510 


' 70 


280 


560 


70 


360 


7,130 
0 


860 


3; 720 



16 



1^70 
i+70 
Uoo 
Uoo 
356 
^350 

350 
360 
. 360 
370 
6,820 



710 
710 
630 
630 
' ip-600 
600 
6OQ 
620 
620 
' 6U0 
11,300 



70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
'60 
60, 
60^ 
60 
60 
1,100 



' 100 
100 
100 
' 100 
100 
100 
100 
xoo 
lod 
10a 

1,800 



continued 



90 
90 
80 
80 
99 
90 
90 
90 
90 
^ 90 
1,580 



0 


220 


lUo 


0 


220- 


lUo 




190 


120 


0 


190' 


120 


20 


180 


130 


20 


180 


130 


^20 


180 


130 


20 


200 


lUo 


20 


200 


;lUo 


20 


210 


150 


2U0 3 


i500 


2,1*00 








0 


330 


'2U0 


0 


330' . 


2U0 


0 


290 


230 


0 


290 


230 




290 


250 


60 


290 


250 


2^ 


250 


60 


310, • 


' ' 279 


60 f 


310 


270 


60 


3U0 


280^ 


720 5 


,U8o 


i*,5i*o 


on next 


/ 

page 





Age of child 
(years) 



ECONOMY 
Under 1 - — 

1 

2-3 - ----- 

U-5 

6 — 

7-9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16-17 

Total -4- 



LOW-COST- 

Under 1 

1 

2-3 — : X- 

U-5 7— 

6 

7-9 

10-11 

^2 ^"v 

f 13-15 --- 
16-17 

Total 



Table 1 continued 
Coets for Average Child/ia70 If 



Northeast/Farm 



Estimated cost for — 



Total 



Food 



Total 



At 
hone 2/ 



Away 
from 
hbne 



aot^ng 



Housing 

If 



Medical 
care 



Educa- 
tion 



Trans- 
porta- y 
tion 



All 
other 



Dollars Dollars Dollars ' Dollars Dollars Dollars- Doll&rs Dollars 



»980 

. 1,020 
970 
1,0U0 
1,080 
1,120 
I,l80 
1,270 
1,310 
1,U10 

20,8U0 



Dollars 



6U0 


150 


150 


680 


190 


' 190 


>00 


190 


190 


7U0 


230 


' 220 


800 


230 


220 


8U0 


270 ' 


. 260 


880 


310 


ZOO 


920 


320 


310 


$50 


350'. 


3^0* 


i,06o 


Uoo 


390 


15,170 


5,010 - 


U,870 



Dollars 



0 


' 30 


220 


50 


0 


13B 


70 


0 


30 


220 


50 


0 


, 120 


'70 


0 


■ 50 


230 ' 


50 


0 


120 


60 


10 


« 50 


230 


50 


. 0 


120 


60 


10 


90 


230 


- 50 


10 ^ 


. 120 


70 


10 


90 
90' 


230 


. 50 


10 


y 120 ' 


70 


10 


230 


■50 


10 ' 


120 


70 


10 


110 


,.2U0 




10 


120 


70 


10 


110 


2U0 ^ 


50 


10 


120 


70 


10 


150 


250 


50 


10 


- 130 


70 
1,220 


lUO 


1,5U0 




900 


120 


2,180 



20Q 


' */- 200 


0 


50 


, 390 


60 


0 


190 


" 9 
90 


ff 2U0 


2U0 


0 


50 




60 


0 


190 


90 


230 ■ 


230 


0 


. 90 


* 330 


60 


0 


170^ 


90 


300 


270 


30 


90 


330 


60 


0 


170 


90 


300 


270 


30 


120 


■ 310 


60 


. 10 


170 


110 


3U0 


310 ' 


30 


120 


510- 


60 ' 


10 \ 


) 170 


110 


uoo 


370 


30 


120 


310 


do 


10 


170 


110 


UlO 


380 


30 


180 


320 


60 


10 


180 


110 


U50 


U20 


30 


180 


320 


60- 


10 


180 < 


110 

126 


500 


. U70 


30 


190 


330 


60 


10 


200 V 


6,380 


*5,960 


U20 


2,280 


5,900 


1,080 


' 120 


•3,200' 


1,^ 



MODERATE-COST 

Under 1 

*1 

. 2-i 

u-5 - 

£ 

7-9 - 

10-11 

12 

13-15 ■ 

16-17 

Total 



1 
1 
1 
1 

' 1 
1 
1 
1 

.1 
2 

29 



ykOO 
,330 

,U20 
,5^0 
,610 
,690 
,810. 
,870 
,020 
,560 



Seei footnoted at end of' table. 



2U0 


2U0 


0 


70 


560 


90 


0 


290 


290 


0 


70 


, 560 


90 


0 


280 


280 


0 


120 




80 


0 


370 


320 


50 


120 


U70 


80 


0 


360 


310 


. ' 50 


ito 


U70 


80 


30^ 


U30 


380 


. 50 


170 


U70 


80 


30 


510 


U60 


50 . 


170 


U70 


80 


f30 


530 


U70 


6Q 


• 2U0 


' 1+80 


90 


" 30 


590 


530 ' 


60 


'2UO 


kOQ 


V 90 . 


30 


6U0 


580 


60 


270 


500 


90^ 


30 


8,080 


7,320 


760. 


3,lU0 


8,7^0 " 


ri,52P 


360 



17 



280 
280 
230 
23a 
250 
250 
250 
260 
260 
290 



3r 



160 

160' 

150 

150. 

180 

180 

180 

180 ' 

ido 

!$■ 



Continued on next page 
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Table 1 continued* 
Costs for Average Child, 1970 1/ 



Northeast/Rural Nj)nfarm 



"Age of child 
(years). 











Estimated 


cost for--^^ 












. Foody 


I 








Trans- 
porta- 
tion • 


# 


Total 


Total 


.At 
home 2/ 


Away 
froa^ 
home' 


Clothing 


! Housing 

1 i/ 

I 


^Medical 
care 


Eduta- 

tion 


All 
other 

u/. ■ 


, Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars ' 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars • 


^oll'ars 


Dollars" 



ECONOMY 
Under 1 

1 

2-3 - 



6 

^ 7-^9 ^ 

. 10-11 

12 - 

13-15 - 

* 16-17 

Total 

LOW-COST , 

Under 1 ^^-Jk.- — 

1 - 

2-3 — T 

U-5 

6 

7-9 

10-11 

■ '12 

13-15 - 

16-17 

Total 

MODERATE-COST 

Urider 1 ----w 

1 - 

2-3 

U-5^ 

6 — 

7-9 7 

10-11 

'12 :1- 

13-15 

16-17 — r 

TotAl --r 



730 


160 


. 160 


0 


ho 


250 


UO 


760 V 


190 


190 


>.0 \ 


ho 


250 


uo- 


7U0 


190 


190 


0 


50 


' 230 


uo 


780 


250 


220 


. 10 


50 


230 


-uo 


800 


230 


220 ' 


10 


80 


23c 


Uo 


• ^ 8140 


^ 27P 


260 


10 


80 


230 


uo 


890 


320 


310 


' , 10 


80 






920 ■ 


320 


310 


10 


100 


2U0 " 


uo. 


950 


" '350 


3UO 


10 , 


100 


'2U0 


uo 


, 1,110 


390 


380 


- 10 ' 


190 


2t> 


uo 


15,620 


,5,020 


x 




1,5^ 


U,260 


720 ^ 


1,170 


200 ' 


200 


0 


60 




a. 

66 % 


1,210 


2U0 


2U0 ^ 


0 " 


. 60 




60 


1,150 


2UQ 




0 


♦ 90 


UlO 


60 


1,210 


306 


270 


30 


90 


UlO 


60 


1,370 


, 290 


2^ 


^ 30 


^ 130 


^ koo 


60 


1,330 


350 


^320 


30 


130 


, uoo 


60 


1,390 ' 


'UlO 


' 380 


30 


130 


. Uoo . 


60 


l,U70 


^ UlO 


380 


30 


200 


Uoo 


60 ' 


k5lO 


U50 


' U20 


30 


200. 


Uoo 


60 


'1,660 


510 ' 


U70 


^ uo 


250 


UiO 


60 


2U,l6« 


6,U60 


6^020 


UkO 


2,560 


7,38Q 


1,080 



bee footnotes at end of table. 



' 1;720 


2U0^ 


2U0 


0 


1,770 


R90^ 


?90 


0 


1,710'^ 


280 


280 


0 


l,8l0» , 


380 


320 


. 60 


1,950 


' 390 


320 


\* 70 


2 1,010 


U50 


380 


70 


2,100 


5U0 


U70. 


70 


2,260 


5U0 


' U70 


70 


2,320 


* 600 


530 


70 


2,550 


' 670 


590 


80 


37,030 ' 


^ 8,350^ 


7,370 


^980 



80 

*80 
130 

^ 190 
190 
190 
290 
290 
380 

3'. 7^ 

18 



0 


160 


.80 


0 


160 


80 


0 


150 


80 


0 


150 ' 


80^ 


5/ 


lUO 


' 80 


5/ 


lUO 


80 




lUO 


80 


i 


auo 


80 




- ' iMo 


. 80 


10. 


150 • 


^ ■ 80 


20 


2,620 


1,UU0 



0 


250 


lUO 


. 0 


250 


lUO 


0 ^ 


' 2?0 


.130 


0 


220 


130 


?o 


220 


150 


20 


220 , 
220 1/ 


150 


20 ' 


150 


20 


230 


150 


'20 


230 




20 


' 250 


2,^ 


2U0 


U,120 







90 


0 


350 


250 


710 


90 


0 


350 


250. 


650 


90 


0 * 


320 


2U0 


650 


90 


0 


320 


2U0 


6U0 


90 


60 • 


3^ 


260 


6U0 


90 


60 


320 


260 


6U0 


, 90. 


60 


• 320 


260 


660 


90 


60 


3U0 


280 


660 


^ 90 


60 


3U0 


280 


680 


90 


60 


370 


300 


11,860^ 


] ,620 


720 


6,000 


U,7U0 






continued 


on next 


page 



Table 1 continued. 
Costs for Averaga. Child, 1970 1,/ 



Northeast/Urban 



Age of child 
(yeaxsO 



ECONOWY' 

' Undei; 1 

' 1 — ^ V 

2-3 

t*-5 - 

6 

7-9 - — 

10-11 - 

12 r-^ 

13r'15 

16-17 — - • 

TotAl'*— *- 



LOW-COST 

*Undpr 1 - 
* <L 

2-3 



, 6 

7-9 
.IOtU 
12^ 5-- 

« 13rl5 — 
16-17 
XotAl - 



MOEERATE-COST • 

Itader 1 

' 1- — , --T-7 

2-3 - 

'6 %! 

10-11 — -.i— 

2£ -* 

'13-15 - 

16-17 - 

, Total • 



To\al 



Total 



Dollars 



• 730 
760 
• ^50 

' 810^ 
S50 ' 
900 

,i 930 

. I,o6o 
1^,660 ' 



Doy.ars 



'170 
,;200 

''.200 
2hO 

2eo 

330 

37Q* 
. >10 
«5,26b 







Estimated 


cost for-- 










food 










'Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


All 
other 


At^ 
home 2/ 


Away 
from ' 
home 


Clothing 


. Housing j 


Medical 
, care 


Educa- 
• tion 


Dollar f 


?)ollars 
* 


Dollars 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars 


' ' Dollars, 


Dollars 



'990'. 
^ 1,030 
K 9«0 
^ 1,03^ . 
1,050 

s;,ioo ^ 
i,i6av 

i,28a^'> 
i>38a> ^ 
^',560 



>l,56o 

V 1,620 

^ \,6oo 
: l,69C^: 

* 2,iap ' 

2,1^^ 
2,-370^' 
3^,650 



See footnotes at erfd of,,tkble. 



V eXo 

250. 
^*29Q 

• 300' 
/ 300' 

. 420 

$"1©. 
6,520 



' 266 
. 3^0' 

^' Uqp . 

' ^ kOo 
\ '^570 / 

•'^ 570\ 
^ §30 ' 
'7dor 

• 8,850 



170 

2q6, 

2C 
22 
• 220' 
260 
310 
320. 
' ,330 
' 390' 

4,990 



200. 
'\ '250- , 
. 250 ' 
280^ 
28© 
330 
^ 390 
^ ' 400 ' 
^•430 • 

.6,21+0 

2i*) 
..320' 

310/ 
, 350 
. 350. 
, 42p 
$10 

. iiQ^ . 

.570^ 
630 
8,^10^ 



. .0 
. 0 

20 

20 . 

^0 
, 20 

20 
120 
; 20 
•#8q ; 



- cr 

• 2d 

.20 

,20, 
20. 
20 
280 



' • 0 

^ 0 
' 0 

- 6(5 

' 60 
60 

. 60 
*6 

' 70 

840. 



' ' 40 
. 40 

70 

70 
ioo 

' 100 
100 • 

Uo . 
'no 
•150 
^i;7oo ^ 



'6cf 
' ,60 

\ ' 90 

-150 

: 130| 

V 199 
2^0 



300 
300 
270 
. 270 
260 
260 
260 
270 

. 27D 

280 
4,880 



420 
420 
360 
360 
330 
3^ 
330 

' *340. ^ 
* 34o(^ 
340^ 

6,30^ ' 



• • .80, 
^ 60 

. i4a 
19Q 

;9o 
' 190 
280 

' 280' 

' -350 
3'r680 



670 
670 

^ ' >6lO 

. 600 

600 
• 600 
620 
620 ' 
6^0 
11^,120 



Uo 


fi 
\r 




*¥>J , 




TOO 




yj 


on. - 




^ 1 


on ^ 




1 n J 




40 


10 


^ 80 


Lo 


1 n 


80 


40 


10 


80 




1 n 
±\j 


80 




" in 




TOO 
720., 


1 on 






u 




00 


* u 


170 


50 


0 


• l40 


?y 


' n 




50 


lU 






10 




' 50 ' 


'10 


130 


50. 


10 


150 


\ 50 


10 


. 150 


50 


10 . 


160 ^ 


920 


020 


2,560 . 


90 


0 


270 


90 


/ ' 0 


• 270 




0 ^ 


250 


S - 


0 


250 


90 


50 • 


250 


90 


50 


^$0 ■ 


90 ' 


$0 


250 


• 90 


^ ;50 


280 


90 


50 


280 ^ 


90 


50 


300 


1,620 


-GOO 


4,760 



80 

' .80 

80 
80 
JO 

, 80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

1,440 



90^ 
90 
90 
90 
100 
100 

.ipo 
mo 
alio 

i20 

A,82o 



190 

too 
ho 
^30 

^30 
230 

240 
240 
250 
4^020 



continued 'on next page 



Table 1 continued/- 
Costs for Average Child, 1970 iV 



Age^f child 
(yeara) 



l^der 1\ 

1* 

2-3 — 

^-5 

e - 

/ '^'9 - 

iO-ll i 

12 v-.j 

13-15 r 

^ *16-17 --^ 

Total---- 



.Food 



. Estimated 



Potal ^ 



Totdl 



At ' 
hone 2/^ 



Avay* 
from 



^l^a^s • I^ollars ^ Dollars - Dollars ' Dollars 



LCW-COST 
Under 1 
1 

6 

7-9 
10-11 

12 

13-15 
16^17 



\ 



MODERATE-COST 

Under 1 

1 

2-3 

-»-5 

^^^f — 

lO-U 

12 

13-15 

16-17 

TataJ. 



980 . 
1,010 

S80 
' 92a 

97Ck 
1,010 
1,050 
1,090 
1,120 

i,-230 

18,600 



. l,fi^J^^ 
1,890 
1,730 
^ 1,830, 
> 1,980 
2,090 
2,130 
2,310 . 
2,370 
/ 2,610 
37,880 



S«e footnotes ^t end of Table. 



160 
190 
180 
220 
230 
270 
310 
31i 
3^* 
> UlO 
U,96o 



2U0 
290 
280 
380 

.370 * 

' 520 

530 
590 
670 
8,220 



160 
190 
1?0 
210 
^220 

/2eo 
30c 

330 
390 
i-;Boo 



1,320 


190 


190 


1,370 


240 


. ' 24o 


1,250 


230 


230 


1,320 


300 


270 


1,3^0 


290 


' 260 


1,420 


350 


320 


1,470 


400 


370 


1,580 


400 ' 


. 370 


1,620 


44o ' 


410- 


1,770 


510 


470 


26,370 


6,370 , 


5,930 



'24o 
290 
280 

\ 320 
310 
380 

460 
460 
520 
590 
7,300. 



0 ^ 

5) 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
. 10 
30 
1^ 



0 
0. 

0 

30 
30 
30 

"30 
30 
16 

40 

u4cr 



0 
0 
0 

60 
60 
60 
60 
10- 

70 
80 
920 



^0 

13: 



100 
1^0 
. ISO 
1^0 

?20 

?30 



. bo 










^ A 


80 


720 










^30 










.*» 


130 








> ^ 




.200 • 


iio 








. M 


20b 












200 




V * 


i , 




. 0 


300 


^-3C 










300 


630 




f . 






350 












3,790 










. ■* « 








4 




J 






cont 1 nui«d on 
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Table 1 conCltiued ^ 

r Average Ohild. ^^970 ll 



,West/Urban 



- 15 1 ;m*tcd 


cost for-- 










• M " ♦ 

---^-^ 






Ed u c & ^ 




All 


■ * 




ncu icaj. 


porta- 
' tion 


other 

^' ■ 














Do*, i. srs 




Doll arc • 




Dollars 




' -i o 


70 


\j 


J fU 


'on 

TV 






' 7C 


0 


170 


^ 90 








0 


1 'iO 


80 




300 


" 60 


0' 


150 


80 






oO 


iO 


^lO 
1 


on 






bO 


10 


90 








10 


1^0 


* 90 






bO 


10 


1 LiQ 


M • 90 








10 ,^ 


1^0 


OA 
7O 








10 ^ 


150 


90 










r , f'>^iO 


1 , '-So 








im 0 




1 40 








0 




1^0 


* * 






0 


PIO 


i '^U 








0 


?10 ^ 


1^40 




' 




i 0 










c - 


1 0' 


. t iU 




• 




' 50 


10 




1 








'10 




1 An 








#• '10 


2?0 


T An 








10 


?50 


1 /U 














1 






0 


130 










0 


336 


?30 




^ lie 


0 


290 


?30 








• 

0 


. 290 


230 


. > 




1 110 


50 


300. 


' 260 






1 110 


. 50 


300 


260 


^ >, 




* 110 


50 


30b 


260 






110 , 


^ • , 50 


3P 


270 






no 


' 50 


330 


270 




• 660 


lio 


50 


360 


300 - 






1,960 


roc 


^,660' 


N,6?0 



*nj rv rrsorp tr>an fl v©, childrca. 2/ Includes hoenc- produced 
*r%*l^.r., %rJ wa» .* JftO'iseholi opeYations, and furnishingi and 
T n '♦'1 lan^'-'us ^Vp<?ndi tur*s. ^ Les« ,th«n $5.00. 
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Differences In the Cost hi Raising Natural vs, Foster Children' * » . , 

The direct cost datA m Table I were derived from a very large' national sample of- households and*did not 
pertam specifically \f) f6ster children In some ca^es foster parents incur greater direct costs in raising a fos- 
ter child than they incur in raising thefr Own children- Our studies of Tos'ter plirertts' beliefs about cost of 
norl-handicapped foster children suggest that most parenK feel the expenses of raising foster children are 
quite similar to the expenses of raising ar^average child of the same dg^ and ^ex. However, there are some 
areas where parents and agency workers do see'«difTerences due lo fost^ ghild status A foster child may eat 
more food and may be harder oil clothes at least initially Foster parents may end wp buying more toys for a 
foster child than they woUld foi' a natural child, especially if the turrtover of foster children in the area'is 
fairly high and the foster parents let the foster children take the bikes, sleds, etc . with them when leaving 
the family Our research^ also shows that foster parents often use brand name clothes to build up the foster 
child's self concept 



Tabje 2: Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers by Region (1967=100) 



Annual 
Average 



Atl ftems 



Total 
Food 



Housing 



Qothing 
(Apparel & 
Upkeep) 



Trans- 
portation 



North" Central Region 



4^ 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

'l971 
1972 
1973 
\9U 

,1975- 
1976 



100 0 
104.3 
109.9 
1 16.1 
1 20.4 
1 24 0 < 
131.5^ 
145 7 
158 S 
167 6* 



100.0 
109 2 
1 14 7 
117 6 
117.6 
12?.8 
141.2 
161 8 
173.3 
179 9 



100 0 
104.5 
110.3 
118.S 
122 0 
12*6 0 
130.4 

160 0 
169.9 



100.0- 
l(i5 8 
111 5 
,116.0 
119.8 
122.4 
127.1 
136.0 
142.2 
147 5 



100.0 
103.4 
107.8 

ii2.a* 

118.7 
1 1,9.4 
123.7 
138.r 
149.3 
162.2 



i^-X 




^Northeast Region 


> 


♦ 






1967 


\(H}() 


1 — 

100 0 


*1000 


V 


100.6 , 


* 100.0 


1968 


1 04 2 


103 6 


If)4.0 




105.9 1 


103.0 


1969 


110 3 


109 5 


110 6 




.112.7 


108.1 ' 


>970 


117 6 


116 3 1. 


1 19.0 




1 17.4 


I 116.3^ 


1971 . 


123^8 


121 0 


.126 8 




121.0 ' 


123.1 


1972 


'1285 


125 8 ,1 


13^2 




123 6 


125.5 


197^ 


136 7 . ^ 


143.0 ' 


1404 




127 9 


128.6 


1974 


1^1 7 V 


163 9 


157 0 . 




137 5 


140.7 


1975^ 


164 0 ■ 


177 0 


00 3 




143.0 ' 


154.6 


1976 * 


173 3 


183 1 • ' - 


119 r 




147 7 


173.9 



Southern Region 



1967 * 


IflO.O 




100 0 




1 00.0 


100.0 




100.0 


1968 ' 


1 04 3 . 




103.8 




/ l04'5 


105.0 




103.0 


1969 


1 If) 4 




lf)9 7 




112 0 


'111.2 




106.5 


1970 . 


1164 




115 3' 




120 1 


116 1 




• 109.9 


1971 


1^1 1 




11 8J 




1,25 1 


ri9T 




115.6 


1972 


1 /f4.8 




123 6 




1 29.4 


^, 122.3 




116.4 


1973 


/l33,0 




142 9 




135 6 


127 7 




120.0 - 


1974* 


yj49'^). 




164 $ 




153.4 


137.3 




136.0 


1975 


163 7 




178.7 


) 


1718 


144 0 




149 2 


1976 


172 8 




183 1 


183 2 


151 4 




161.6 



Western Reflton 



1967 


^. . 100 0 




lOf) 0 


1968 


^ 103 7 ' 




102 8 


1969 


108« 




107 2 


1970 


J 14 3 




1 1 2.fi 


1971 ' 


118 3 




115 2 


19''72 


122,1 




120 4 


1973 


1 29 3 




136^7 


1974 


142 9 ' 


V 


156 1 


1975 


157 7 




ld9.9 


1976 


167 3 




173 7' 



100.0 
103.9 
ri0 9 
120.1 
122 7 
127.1 
133 0 
147 1 . 
165 5 
177 7 



V 



100.0 
105^2 
110.2 
11^7 
118.3 
120.9 
124 6 
133.5 
t39.2 
143 7 



100^ 

1023 

H)5.4 - 

l(f9.5 

116.r 

116.1 

120.2 

134.U 

148v6 \ 

1/32.2 



in H73 the Bureau of Labor Sutbtfn bn(Mi ^MfliinR a nr« of conramrr prict Mncs wWch mettnirc prkv dai«a in vbM rtMpcd by m ij The l 
puMihed four times > ytar^ftr the mofrths of March. June, Sep(«iibcr. and December^ the montWy Ommimht Prict Imdex Report, Iht Dwcabcr ^ cwti^ ( 
rather than quarterly data DaU from tht December iMur is tnchided in iMs taMe lidortunalcly, Ihe'connimcr price index covered in iie nttmi brt**mi» do aol wn mm i 

cooipieldy with (he breakdowiK in I .S D A tables "food at home.' ..^ood a w a y r i u i n l i uim> **->midk^ care." "'cduc^hM (r«ad«i« nd rtcrMttOB) " Md ' 
cmrCytaMtm mnd t " '* ' — ' -* * . . »-rr- 



I recreation tvfrat*).; for rxaropk, do not appear » separate ronaumer price indexes b the refional breakdowM. NevcrtMcM , 

thcae^troups and the total consumer price inaci lor the >^^«nal} Moreover. I^^meamkrint the BircH coat of toatcr ak, nuat wofle woidd Ml br Itiurtiil hi Hem by Itaa *d)Ml< 
nientfl anvuvay . \ * . 




Table 3: Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage . 
Earners and Clerfcal Workers by Size of City (Y^67=100| 













C\c\thina , 




Annufll 






* . Total 




i. AnnsTPi A 


Trsfvm. 

I rails' 


Avffigf 




All Items ^ Food 


Housing * 


U pikVcp ) 


pur i4^iun 




r 




Cities With an Urban-Population of 3.5 Million or Ao\t , 


} 


N 


1967 




100.0 


i(;o.5k. 


100 0 


1 ftn n 

1 uU.U 


1 UU.y 


1968 




. 104 3 


103 8 . 


103 9 


1 U J.H 


1 U4- J 


" J959 




110 2 


109.5 


1 f0,5 


111.** , 


1 nft 7 

1 Uo. / 


1970 




117,4 


1 16,2 


119.0 


11^.7 


j 117'0 


1971 




123 0 


120 2 


125.6 


1190 


123.3 


1-972 




127,? 


125,6 


13 J. 4 


121.3 


125.5 


1973 


1 


4 35,6 


'l43 1 


137.8 ^ / 


-^26 


1-29.4 


1974 




^•60 2 


163 6 


^"'153 0 ^ 


135 0 


.142.1 


* 19Z5 




162 5 


176 4 


166 8 


139 2 


155 9 


1976 

• 




' 171.6 


181 7 


176 2 


142.7 


173.2 


Cities With- an Urban Population of 1.4 Million lo 3.5 Million 


. 1967 




. IDO.O 


100.0' 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


1968 




1 04 4 


103 7 f ^ 


1-04.4 


1 05 5 


103? 


1969 




110.4 


•1 09 4 


1111 


1 1 2.0 


' 108.2 


1970 




1 16.6 


115.3 


118 8 


116 7 


113 


1971 




^21 7 


118.5^ . ' 


124 2 


1 20 9 


^19 8 


1972 




^25 5 


, 1232 


128 9 


123 3 


121 1 


1973 




133 0 


441 1 


134 2 « 


127 9 


1 24 2 


1974 




147.0 


161 4 ^ 


148.4 


1 37 5 


137.1 


1975 




160.4 


^ 175.1 


1^3 6 


143 8 


/I 50 2 


1976 




V 169.8 


181 1 • ''^ 


17 3:6 


148 5 


167 2 








Cities With an Urban Population of 250,000 to 1.4 M^lion 






1967 ' 




1 00.0 


100,0 


loao 


IQO.O 


lOQO , 


1968 




104/). 


103 3 


104.3 


104 9 


102 8 


1969 




. 1099 


108 8 


111.6 


111.3 ' 


106.2 , 


1970 




* 116 2 


114 4 


120.0 


116 2 


1103 


1971 




120 8 


11 7,5 


" 1 24 5 


1 20 0 


. - 116.0 


1972 




124.7 


122 7 


128.9 


I23n 


117-4 


1973 




1324 


140 4 


134 6 


128^ 'fc 


I2I4 


, 1974 




146.7 


161 0 


149 1 , 


137.6 


136.0 


1975 




^ ' 1603 


n4.8 


165.7 


144v0 ^ 


147 7 


1976 * 




169.4 


1 80 4 • 


176^ 


' 151 1 • 


* I 60 5 


Cities VVith an Urban'Population of 50,000 to 250,000 


1967 




100 0 


100.0 


1 00.0 


lOOf) 


lOOO 


1968 




104 3 r ^ 103 3 


' 1 04 3 


1 05 9 


102.7 


1969 




109 7 


108 8 


lU)-5 . 


1115 


106 6 


1970 




1 15.5 


1 13.9 


1 1 R.O 


'116.4 


nil 


197r 




120.1 


117 I 


123.0 


120.3 . 


1 16,0 


1972 




• 123.9 


122.3 


1277 


123 0 


116.^ 


1973 




131.7 


1404 


133 9 


127 1, 


1 19.8 


1974 




146 8 


160 5* 


150 5 


138.0 


135 0 


1975 




i60 ) 


17>5 - • 


167.9 


145 4 


1489 


' 1976 




169 9 


179.2 


178 9 


151 0 


16k.a ' 


Cities With an Urban Population of 2»500 to 50,000 


1967 




100.0 


100 0 


'100,0 


1 00.0 


^ 100.0 


1968 




104 0 


103 2 


* . 104 1 


105.3 - 


103.1 


- 1969 




, 109 1 


. 1,08.2 


HO 2 


1 1 1.1 


105.9 ^ 


1970 . 




1 14 9 


113 9 


117 7 


115 7 


109 7 


1971 




1 19.5 


117.3 


1224 


1196 


1 1./2 


1972 




• 1229 


122.0 


126«5 


121 8 


^ 116.1 


' 1973 




130,7 


'j4() 1 


132 1 


125 7 


120 I 


1974 




146,7 


161.8 


149 § 


1 35.4 


1 35.3 


. 1975 




161 i3 


174.4. 


169 1 ' 


143 3 


148,1 


1976 




1710 


179,7 1 


181.4 


150 4 


I6I.4 • 



) 



Sm maim m foUowfnf Ht« 



20 
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24 



( puUUtU Jour tkiMf ^ 



bi m ^^^/}f^ SWW» b«|M puhlhhtat a DTW «ritf ol coawmei; price indrxci wWcfa mtmtn prict chMftt by <Ky ^ Tlit «w MeiM ar^ puUWM four timet ■ 

tlJ^lj'^1l!?t'3£!I^L!!^^ ''^i:?; *f «^ IP breakdown, a. not corre^Mmd cwipki^ wMi ihr bm^dowM ueed i. 
tne U.S.D.A. taUeet^NcvertMces. ommI cf the index votiu ve IwhMferi hwI with ^hM*.^. «k. ..^i u.. . . ^ rv:. ... . .... . . . . 



J.S.D.A. tablets NcvertMces. ommI cf the index groupi ve included md with oirfy nrinor adluitmeiiti the 
iroupe. 

The Bureau ol Ubor Stattatics 
troit. 



I HAM breakdown ii a re a ww b le atknale a< the nMi* bidex 



ri^^ZciJr^ t?,'? ^^ V'^ l«dexe.> carhol .he file i^r^- meir.polH«, are.^ in the cooimer pri^ index (Chfc.r-Northw^Wj-di««.J),. 

rH-.:? ^^«y<«-'>o«t "«ach. Ne4 YorkNori fc ab U i ii New Jersey, and PhBadetphia) and separate quarteHy hylfxe* lor each ollg other areat * 
JttaiWa B«ton \ Mlai Kan«a City Pltt*urrii S« Fh«H«w^i«i 



Clndrawtf 
Clevdand 



Honoluhi 
Hoiwton 



iCity 
Mttwaukee 
Mlnnea^i*. 
St. Paul 



PIttibiirfh 
Saint Louk 
San Uego 

/ 



San FtwdtcthOaUand 
Seattle JM 
WMMi«ton. aC. 



Table 4 Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical WoAers for the United States 

, (1967=100) 



Food 



Annual 


• AU 


TotaJ 


Food 


away from 


Average 


Items 


Food 


at Home 


ttome 


r967 


loa.o • 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0^ 


19^ 


' 104.2 


103,6 


103.2^ 


105 2 


196^ 


109.8 


108.9 


108.2 - 


, ni.6 


1970 


116.3 


114.9 


113.7 


119.9 


1971 


, 121.3 


U8.4 


116.4 


126.1 


1972 


125.3 


123.5 


121.6 


I3i.l 


19^3 


133.1 


141.4 


141.4 


141.4^ 


1974 


. 147.7 


161?7 


* 16^.4 


159.4 


1975 


161.2 


175.4 


175.8 


174 3 


197^ 


170.5 


180.%- 


179.5 


186.1 



Clothing 
(Apparel 
& Upkeep) 



100 
105.4 
111.5 
116.1 
n9.8 
122.3 
126.8 
1?6.2 
142.3 
147 6 



Housiilg 



Medical' 
Care' 



Education 
(Reading 

& Recrca; T^an^ 

tion) portation 



All Other 
(Personal 

Care, Read- 
ing and 

Recrdition 
averaged) 



100.0 
104,2 
110* 
11^,9 
124.3 
129.2 

i35.q 

150.6 
166.8 
177.2 



100.0 
106.1 
113.4 

128.4 
132.5 
, 13^:7 
150.5 
168.6 
1^4.7 



lOO.t) 
104.7 
108.7 

119.3 . 

122,8 

125,9 

133,8 

144.4 

1*1.2 



* inp.o 


100.0 


1*.2 ' 


104.4 


107.2 


109.0 


112.7 


113.3 


118.6 


118.0 


1199 


121.3 


123 8 


125.8 


137.7 


135.6 


1506 


147.6 


.165.5 


155,8 


dAatet (annual). 

r • 



To i^tdate die item| In tMi taUe. conMilt Ihe Cimsumer Frkr Index Report (mootMyt. the MootM^ Ubor Reviewrot the Statktkal Abttncl oitht 



average child. On th^ other hand, the foster caFe agency may reimburse foster parents for extra transporta- 
.tipn, medical, and clothing costs incurred in raising a foster child. If these payments exist they must be sub- 
tracted from the cost of care for ar{ average child " , 

Some possible means for dealing with cost differences for a cJiild becfausc of foster care status include: 

• Use-avai/able'data at a higher budget level (use fnoderate-cost rather than low-coit figures, for exam- 

• Use a local pricing suryey. ' ♦ ^ , • 
MQve the exipense directly to the agency 'rather* than the family. 



• Use parental rec6njs and receipts for special reimbursement. 



. . . \ r ^ 

In addition jp . taking into consideration all the variables ^oirSidered in Tabl^ K data is available to adjust 
for differences in direct^costs for families of different sizes based on the age of the youngest child. Unfor- 
tunately, at the present time, the U.S.D.A. researchers have only compiled such data for two of the four 
regions of the country: North Central and South. 



Reflnii^ the Cost Estimates for Food and Clothing 

Food and clothing costs represent a substantial portion of the cost of raising children and seem to be the 
direct cost items df most concern to foster care agencies in determining their payment schedules. Sinle the 

25 • . • • 
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food and clothing cosfidata in Table I are based' on the "market basket" goods and services ^mg con- 
sumed in J%0-l%l, some researchers may be interested in dfhe^; secondary data sources that woulJ provide 
more up-to-date direct cost ir^fopmation on this critical area ^ , 



Th^OAig. Department cif Agriculture releases a report entitjed 'The Cost of Food at Horffe" each month. 
Regional' estimates* are available foi; January each year^ 'These reports cover the average cost of food at 
home for children at four levelsA>f living: thrifty, low-cast, nindrratr. rmt, rrrni^hbcriil^ The estirnates ^re 
based on food budget plans which were revised in 1974. Thej^ltftTTar^ evaluated an^ 
information on food consumption, food prices, foixl comp(5sition, and nutritional nteds becomes available. 
Therefore, these cost estimates are probably a ftiore agjurate estimate of food cost! at Home than the data 
in the food category in Table I. These estimates may ft found m the quarfcrly,, issues of Fnmily Economics 
^ffev/ew published by the Consumer and Foo<* iKconomics Institute,' Agricultural Research Service,' U,S- 
Department of Agriculture ^ • '/ ' 



. The U S.D A also regularly publishes annual clothing cost data for children of different ages for th^Tour 
U S regions (North Central, South, Northeast, and West), for each of three levels of living (economy, low- 
cost, and mtKierate-cost) These estimates may be found m the summer issue of the Fumtly Economics- Re- 
view The clothing cost data is based on the l%()-6! Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer expenditure sur- 
vey adjusted to current dollars , using the "iipparel and itpkeep'/ category of the consumer price index. This 
IS the same procedure ,we have- used in AVorksheet A for computing clothing costs so t,he difference between 
tfie estiuiate yon obtain using Worksheet A and the U.S D A. estimate should be'minimal. 



Definition of Terms I'sed in the Direct Cost Method 

The following definitions may be useful for ui^terstiAjjjftKg the material in this section. 

Consumer Pnce'Indcx The consumer pric^ inde^^^f^T^ I.) is a statistical measure of changes in prices of 
goods and services bought by urban wage earners\ind clerical workers, including families and single per- 
sons The index is often called the ' Vost-of-livhSS index," but its official name is Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers The index represents price changes for everything people 
buy for living — food, clothing, automobile^, homes, rent, home furnishings, household supplies, fuel, 
drugs, and r.ecremional goods; fees to doctors, Yawyers, beauty shops; repair costs, transportation fares, 
•public utility rates, etc , including all taxes directly associated with the purchase of such items and their 
continued ownership The consumer price index is a weighted, aggregative index number with "fixed" or 
"constant" annuaf weights; it often is referred to as a "market basket" index, because the ^opedure is 
to measure price changes by repricing at regular time intervals and comparing aggregate .costs of u repre- 
sentative market basket of goods and services in a selected base period 

Level of Living - The U S.D A. economy, low-cost,' and moderate-cost f^ud^plans were used to estimate 
what families were living at similar levels When the tables in this section were compiled, the* U.S. D A. 
published dati^ on four food plans: the economy plan, low-cost plan, moderate-cosKplan, and liberal plan. 
Recently, the U.ST) A stopped publishing information on the economy food plan and ftegan writing 
about a new "thrifty" plan These five plans are described" below. 

(a) Economy - This food plah is based on the I9.*>.*> U S D A F(K)d Consumption Survey. The fSer capita 
cost of the economy food plan was approximately the lOth percentile on distribution of houseiio)ds by 
money value of food per persoil per week It should also be noted that the costs of the economy plan ale 
, estimated at 80 pefcent of the cost for the low-cost plan. . , 

• 

{by thrifty - This food plan recently prepared by the Agricultural ReseStch Service fs being considered as 
an alternative to the economy food plan in»calculating coupon allotments for the FcxkI Stamp Program. 
The thrifty focnl plan contains more meat, poultry, and fish and less dry beans, potatoes', and grain prod- 
ucts than the economy food plan. Food consumption patterns' of households surveyed in l%.5-66 that used 
food valued at or slightly above the cost of the economy plan •►ere adopted as the basis for defining the 
kinds an<4 amounts t)f fo(>ds in the thrifty K)od plan, * - i . 

(c) Low-cost - Households were first put in order by the money value of food they used per person. 
Those from the 26th to the 49th percentile were used as the model for food consumption patterns for the 



proportion living- in rural farm areas - 
proportion living in rural nonfarm areas - 
proportion living in urban areas - 
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<3) On an a™»ual basis, how much sseater or less are the average direct costs of ralslne . 
foster chlll^than the direct costs raising a natural chUd of the "a": age aid^e%' 



^rr:"';J7.s iWll"' """^^ '■e^o^.thls worksheet „ay be used.. Pleas, chec/off the 

(*) What' region of the country are you Interestedfi^ . . 

' mnnLnrr'Sj ?^"=l"des the states of'llUnofTs. Indian... Iowa. Kansas. Michigan. ' ' 

.Minnesota. Missouri. Nebraska. North Dakota; Ohio. South Dakota, and Wisconsin) " 

. ^ South (includes the states. of Alabama . Vkansas . Delaware. Florida. Georgia. ' 

• l"^' "^i ""Jl-'^- /^"^"ippl. North CSroU;,;. Oklafio^a South^arollna. 

lennessy. Texas. Virginia, and West Vireinia) , ^ 

r-3il";"" (^"=l"des Ctie states of Conn^icut. Maine, Massachusetts New-HamDshir, ' 

N» Jersey. New York. Pennsylvania. Rhode Is'la,d.- and Ver^o«) ««"'P='hHe . 

— K-'MX-^Oregn.-t-I-f ^^^^^^^ ' 

'"T:*s:'e5:LtLi^rf"fHrs: I'rJrr " 



^economy. 



:o8t 



moderate-tcoat 
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Step 2 : Use the chart below to determine* the page numbera in Table 1 you ahould uae in 
conpletlng chla worksheet* 



RtciON bp COUNTRY (see (Question A in Step X) 



Cost' Level 
(se» fue^tion 5 
In Step 1) 



NORTH CENTltXL 



3 z 



SOUTH 



5 ^ 
txi o 



NORTHEAST 



WEST 



5 55 
otf O 

as 



Economy 
Low-Cos t 

Koderate- 

Co^t 



10 
10 
10 



11 



12 
12 
12 



13 
13 
13 



14 
14_ 
14 



15 
1^ 
\5 



16 
16 
16 



17 
17 
17. 



*A programming error invalidated estimates for the farm child in the West, 
nonfarm data (p 16) ^o approximate the rural farm costs. 



Use the rural f 



Step 3 t Fill in the needed information below using the data«j.n table- 1 and your knowledge 
of the proportion of agency foster children living m rural farm, rural nonfans, and urban 
areas by age. (See question 2 ^.n Step 1.) 



Rural Farm Location 

In Rural F^rm Areas, 
Proportion of Foster 
Children of Ages: 



Un^ 



1 
1 

2- 3 
A- 5 
6 

7- 9 
10-11 
12 
13-A5 

'te-17 



1.00 



X 

X 

X 

X, 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

X 

X 



Total CosL 
Data from 
Table 1: 



Item (1) $_ 

■ 1? ' 



\ 



Average di^rect cost of raising a 
- child in a rural farm area 'in a 
specific region and at a specific 
Vj^^vel of living <in 1970 dollars). 



Rural Nonfarm Location 

In Rural NonFarm Areas»> Total Cost 

Proportion of Foster Data from 

Children of Ages: Table 1: 



Under 1 
1 

2- 3 
A- 5 
6 

7- 9 
10-11 
12 
13-15 
16- f 7 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

x/$_ 
X $_ 
X . 

X- $ 



1.00 



Item (2) $ 

24 w 



Average direct coat of raising^^jP 

child in a ^uraV nonfarm area in a 
specific region afvd at a specific 
.level of living (in 1970 dollars). 



6rban Location 

In Urban Areas, 
^iporclon of Foster 
(Xfldren of Ages: 



Total Cost r 
Pata From 
Table 1: 




l.'OO 



Itea (3) 



Average direct cost of raising a 
child In an urban area In a specific 
region and , at a specific level of 
living (ln'Jl70 dollars). 



SteB^: To calculate the average cost of a child In the entire regton (not' rural farm rural 



Location 

Rural fan (Item 1) 

Rural nonfarm 
(Item 2) 

Urban (Item 3)' 



Average 

• Cost In ^ 
Each Region: 



Proportion of 
Foster Chlldiren 
In each location: 



Weighted 
Average Cost fn 
each location^ 



1.00 Item (A) $ 



Average direct 
coat of raising 
a child It) a • 
specific region 
and at a specific 
leve^ of living 
(In 1970 dollars). 



^Ste£_5:^ Using Tables 2, 3, 'or 4, fill In^the needed Inforniatlon below to adjust^jfor dtffer- 
encea In the value of the dollar, between* 1970 and th^ y«ar dealred. 

^* .Table 4 enables you to adjust for regional difference* in the consumer 
price indes, ^ ' ^ M 

»i % ' * - ' * 

Table^J enables you to adjust the consiftner price index for cities of 
different sizes,« ^ > • k 

^ Table 4 contains the national average consumer price index for ^11 

categories contained iiT Tables 2^nd 3. ' * 

To obta.n cost estimates comparable to the 1,970 data in Table 1 for a specified year, 
multiply the 1970 crost estimate (Item 4) by the appropriate index number for the yaar 
desired and divide the product by the index number for 1970, 



Note: Signifitant differendes in price movements /occur -between rurai and - 
'urban areas and within urban areas of different sizes just ts they occur 
.between the major geographital regions. In general, prices rise faster in 
urban areas thanpin rural areas and in larger urban- areas than in smaller 
urban area^. Unfortunately, tfiere is no easy way to take urban-rural dif- 
ferences into consideration since the consumer prtce index is essentially 
an urban index. However, since 1973 the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
publishing regional breakdowns for the consumer price index (see T^^le 2) , 
And since 1972, the Bureau has, been publishing consumer ptice index brealc- 
downs by city size (-see Table 3). In mos^ cases., such regional and tity 
size .breakdowns will provide' a more accurate estimate of the value of the 
dollar for the are^ and the year desired than the national average consumer 
price indei^(see Table A). . . ' 



Average direct cost 
of Rising a chil^ 
*ln area (Item 4) : 



Index number for 
^year' desired from 
Table 2, 3, 
or 4 : 



Average direct cost 
of raising a child . 
after adjust|.ng for 
changes in the value 
of a dollar : 



(A) 



Index numbef for 1970 
from Table 2, 3, or 4: 

(CI 



(B) 



AB 



Item (5) $ 



I. # 



/ 



_per yeAr 



Step 6 : Fill in the needed l^nformat^on below to adjust Tor differenp«t between, the co%% Jo't^ 
raising natural children and foster children ^see question 3 in St6p 1), ' \\ 



Average direct cost of raising a child after 

adjusting for changes in the value of a dollar (Item 5) - 

Yearlv" direct coat adjustment because the child is 
a foster £h^d and not a natural ctiild > , - 



h^ ar 



^rage dlre^ptcnt of raising a foster child in ta 
ap^fcific region after adjusting for differences 
between the cost vH^aising natural children and 
fo^er children * 



Item (6)$_^ 



_j»er year 




L 



26 



30 



low-cost plan. This fOQd^plan calls for smaller amounts of most foods, especially milk cheese and ice 
creamy meat, poultry, and fish; fruit and vegetables other than potatoes; and bakery products. It calls fof^ 
Jarger'amounts of cereal, flour, and bread. Users of the low-cost plan are expected to select, most of tfife 
time, the lower eost foods ^tljin food groups-aground beef rather than steak and bread rather than fancy 
rolls, for example. , 

(d) Moderate-cOst ' Households from the S^th to the 76th percentile based on the jDon'ey Valuejof food 
per person were the model for the moderate-co^plan. This food plan not only includes larger quantities 
of meat and vegetables and fruit than the- low-cost plan, but allows for more 'frequent purchase of the 
higher priced cuts of meat and out-of-seasorr foods. Thi^ plan allows for meals with more variety and ^ * 
less home preparation than does the Jow-cost plap. Greater discard of food beyond the normal discard of 
bone ^d other inedible parts of food is assumedin the moderate-cost than the low-cost plan. 

(e) Liberal' Hou^holds from the 77th to the 92nd percentile based on the money vaiue of food per per- 
son w#e 4he model for the liberal-cost plan. This, food plan allpws for a gr^<er variety of foods for con- ' 
siderably more animal products,, fruits, and vegetables tha/i the moderate-aost plan. More expensive : 
choices within the groups acco.unt for ^uch of the greater cost of the liberal f)]an. Greater discard of jedi- 
ble food i^ assumed in the liberal than in the less costly plans. \ / ' - • ' 

The chart below may help you determine the food plan that foster families in your area can afford. 
^ ^ . P6od plan that families of different sizes and incomes can usually afford, winter 1976* 



. JncOmc 
(before I axes) 


I-person 
families 


* 2-per»n 
families 


3-person 
families 


4-person 
^ families 


5-peTson 
families 


6-person 
families 


$2,500 lo 
$5,000 ' , ( 

S5/)0ato 
SlO.OOO 

$10,000 to 
SI 5,000 

SI 5.000 to 
S20,000 
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TJinfty or 
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, Tlmft> or 
Low -cost 

Low -cost or 
* Moderjte-cost 

^lodcratc-cost 

/ ' 
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" /Thrift)' 

Tlintt) or 
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Modcrjte-tost 

M(^erdle-cosl 


Thri}t\ ' 

Thriti) or 
b)\\-^ost 

Los^-tosl 

Low-cost or 
* Moderjto-cosr 


lhrirt\' 
or Lou-c(>st 
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Low<osi 


Thritt\' 

.rhrifl\^ 

Thrift) or 
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t-OW-COSt * 



S 20,000 Ui 
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[ ibcf 4 


Ltberjj 


.Motk'rjtc-cost 


. ModcTdtc^^st 


_ LowHostrfor 


S30,000 












Modcrdtc-tost 


$30,0(10 or 


Libcrjj 


. liberal 


» ^Libcrjl 


Modcrdle-i.ost 


Modfratc-tost 


Modcrdte-tovt 


njorc 
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or Libcrjl 


or Liberal 


or I ibcrdi 



'BmmI on*coit< tor thp lood ptom estinnUd lor winter Wlhs mA on dtU tnm \ht CoMipacr luprnAtMre Santy 
^Many houMholds of iMs lUr and incom wn HNtHtle lor mI^mcv tlroi^fo thr food Stam^ FniKrvfn 

Note Tht 4>tan ^hown kt cotemn rorr«s»n<ttnR lo the nymber of ptnam ki the twmdy and oppoaitc ihr trntnUy 
^Mlar lb* and inromr !pmd!i for food h in thr pUn a laxity of IhM liar and tncome can mJaliy aflord 



IMry f)BU 1972 (Bl^ Report /MB-ll, 4o 
bcforr Imm%, oiat^-ahout ihr amount a lypirat 



^^o^e: The economy fcxxJ plan was u^d as a basis for the Pennock \Co^ ^ Raising a Child" sludy The U/S D A is now recommend- 
ing Ihc Ihrifly food pl«n as an ahcrnalive lo fhe economy fixxl plan .Additional information on annual costs for » four-picrson family 
for !hr«c standards of iivmg is available fron ihc U S b I . Bureau of Ubor Slalistics for selected melropohlan'^amJ non-metropoH^an 



Region The USD A*researcheV divided the country tpio fmjr geographic regions (excluding Alaska and Hawaii) ' . - 

id) North Central - Illinois. Indiana. Iowa. Kansas Michigan iClinnesola. Missouri Nebraska, Nort^ I>4kola Ohio, South Dakota 
Wisco^sm 

ib) South ' Alabama. Arkansas. f)elaware Honda*. Georgia Kentucky. l>ouisiana Maryland, Mississippi North Cargflina. Oklaho- 
ma South Carolina. Tennessee. Texat Virginia. West Virginia 

ic) h/ort heast ■ ConnecljfidfTSaine. Massachusell^ New Hampshire. New Jersey. New York. Pennsylvania. Rhode Island. Vermont 
(d) West - Arizona. CaliTorrlia, Colorado. Idaho. Montana, Nevada, ^ew Mtxico, "Oregon. U(d)). Washington. Wyoming 



er|c • 



^1 . 



Orbantzation. Ttic U.S. IX A. ^swchcrs used census definitions t9^dctermine where families lived m the ffikir geographic regions 

"(a) Rurai farm -Consumer units residing on a f arm ' A farm is defincJ as a place of 10 acres or more from which the sale of crops, 
livestock privets, etc • (and/or government farm program payments) amounted to $50 or more ..or a place of less than 10 acres with 
sales (tnd/or payments) of $250 Xk more A dwelling is not considered to be on' a farm if cash rent is paid for the dwelling alone 
(i,eA if th^ dwelling, ii'rentei, l4>arately from'thc farm). - - * . . 

(b) Rural nonfarm - Consumer units residipg outside of urban areas, but not on farms 

. (c) liltban ' Conmmtr units residing in iiKorporafcd places of 2.500 popuJatk^n or mdre.or consunfKr units residing in the densely 
settled (utbanized^eas immediately adjacent to cities of 50.000 population or more*- 

*- « 

0 

MEASllRING THE INDIRECT COST OF FOSTER CARE 

A major cost that Ms rarely considered when one calculates the dollar value of foster family care is the 
cost of t^c time devoted by family members to the raisir^ of a child. Such ''indirect costs'' of child care must 
be considered If realistic comparisons to other kinds of foster care programs are to be made. A group foster 
care p^^gram usually includes an assessment for indirect expenses such as a salary for houseparents. The 
foster famjiy program assumes. thar the sei^'ices of the mother and/or father are jessentially free or no cost 
items. Ari assessment of total costs, direct and indirect, is essential for evaluating and comparing the cost of 
foster family 'care service$ to pther child care programs, 

A itumbovof researchers have concluded that indirect /costs such as the co^t of family members' time are 
the sin^e ngiost important prige variable asso^^ted with the bearing and raising of children. They conclude 
that even the sum' of all th^ direct costs of children will b« smaller than the indirect cost of the family mem- 
bcr^' time. The Natiohal Consumer Finance Association estifnates that two-thirds of the cost of raising a 
child arc indirect costs (see Table 5). « * 
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Table 5* Estimated Total Cost of Jlaising a Child* 



Indirect Costs 
' 66.6% 




M PpfMlitkm Growth and the AmcHcm Fohire. Fhmmct facts <WmMi«iI(m. D C ^^tkmM Ca 



In spite of technology, research has shown that household work still, takes an average of 5-8 hours per 
day and the major portion of b(5usehold work is done by the wife. When not employed outside the horhe, 
the average woman spends about eight hours a day in homemaking and almost five hours a day when em- 
ployed 30 or more hoprs per week.* Time spent in household tasks hafs remained fairly constant over the 
past fifty-five years, despite the fact that the number of employed women has risen from one out of five to 
two out of five of all workers. H These are important facts to consider as we evaluate the indirect cost of 
foster children, ^ ^ 

Worksheets are provided for three methods: household tasks*, alternative child care, and opportunfty c*t. 
These particuter methods were selected because they are frequently discussed in the iiteraturej^nd they 
appear to be applicable to local situations without ext9nsive irtvestment in additional research. N3 one of 
these methods is best, all three are based on different assumptions. We suggest that all three measures be 
Oised to develop an estimate of the value of the foster family's services. There is current research being 
done on another method <d determine parental time use (see'list of related research). 



The Household Tasks Method 

♦ 

Researchers using the household tasks method measure the time devoted to various household ^nd child 
care tasks by househpid members and then find the cost of substituting specinlized workers for these tasks 
at local wage rates. Worksheet B uses this method for estimating the indirect costpf foster care 



l*Killinni E. Wift«r. ^Tbw-lkr frntrm lor lliMihnii Wtrt *rti1frf I 



pi 



DtHrtMX Likw. Stohi»* WtM't Wmmm, Wmmm Wtrkm 



, ^3 



Walker has refiged lh(e household task method so that it is^ useful tool for measuring the indirect a>sls of 
child care.'- A primary purpose (W this research wUs lo learn how much difference each ^ddcd chiki m»ide lo 
the liipe^ family members devolou lo household work Jnd lo^auge the difference* in nme dcviUed !<i,hiHisc 
hofcT'work if the youngestVhild was a baby, toddler^ preschcxJier, or schcx)l-age vhdd She began f^N kJcmIi 
fymg'how many minutes per day vanops fami^y members devote to household 'and child raiMng »k.IiviIics 
Then she identified workers m'the mark-et place performing similar taskbr Such workers iixludcd' cooks, 
dishwashers, cleaning women, handymen, washing m;ichine operators, iaundrs workers, clothing Aiatnie- 
' nance si^ecialisls. chil(J-car<s women, homemaker aides.' and accounting Klerks Ne\l she obtaicx^d v^agc rates 
for each task by contacting public and private emplOymerit agencies and b> consulting puNicationN of the 
U S Bureau of Labor Statistics For exi^fiple. in 1971. when the pr^lfminar) results v^crc published, rates 
ranged from $1.65 per hour fcVr^a <^ishwasKer to S2 50 an hour for a cleaning w^>man 

* , ~ 1, "> 

Once hourly rates were assigned, they were applied to the amount of time spent b> each famiK nicnibcf 
The household tasks given a dollar valu*e were marketing, management and record keep^mg, f<HKJ prcpara 
lion, after-meal cleanup, house care and maintenance, yard and car care, washing, ironing .irni special care 
of clothing, physical and other care of family membeis ^ 

. m ' 

The hoOsehold tasks method. provides one of the most Con ser vat ivepsti mate n of the ir)dirci.t rais 
ing a child There are several, reasons for this First. Walker atierrrf^ls lo ^eterniirK ^hai it ^<>ukl.v.osi ^^ 

' hire someone to do the task in question, not what it would cost to replace th^ famiK nKmbcr dtung it \huy 
even if fhe homemaker has a, degree in specialized edgcation. the lime 4he homemaker spcni fn child L.ifc 
acluilies w^>uld be valued at the rates for a bab> sLfcler Second. Walker UM^'d ociK the lime spent i>n pruKi 
paPacli vines* or "primary time" m her analysis of lime records eveiMhough a large ,imiHjr>i i>f sc^^orniarv 

- lime-'* Unrpe spent on one activity while prmcipall> engaged in some other .uIiMiNi ^as reported iot vare i»f^ 
family members in her study Third, it would be ditficull to«hire someiMie at the r.iies pfi>pi>sed bv ihc 
method for the relatively sm^ll amounts of time household members de\t>te i<> most hiHischold i.ists t inal 
iy. family members often perfo|;m some tasks that no one else could do ^ 

The Addition of a Foster Child to a Family Since we-ai^ interested in the ^?tfectN of adding a foster ^hiW ' 

to^ family, we .are prIm^rIly interested la the /ncrcmen/a/ change m household and child raising tm>e \j 

hfles 6-und 7 ma^T^he used to find the increnKntal change in time devoted tu daiK hiHiseht>id lasks ^hen a 

child comes to live with a family 

' , » >. • 

Using Table 6. the researcher can calculate the incremental ti/ne-use changes fi'>r a hiHjse^ife ot famih as 

a whole for food, house care, care of clothirig. and marketing and management activities With lable " i^k 

researcher can calculate the change m household lime due lo primar> family care »iUivit»es ^ilh fhe .iiKlttHMi 

of a.child lo a househt)ld . • - 

Before attempting lo assign U dollar value tojhe increase 4fi time devoled to hiHisehold tasks^hf famtiv 
members ,with the addition of a foster child to a famil> ..an^jiisHnent ma> be m^de in W^Uker s data f kh 
each household task category, estimate if-the time farriily members devote lo niitiiral child care differs stg 
nificantly fromihe time they would devote -ta foster child care For example, if fosier p^irents spend fn»>fe 
lime picking up after a foster child because iR child's habits m this reg*ird are not the vjme (at least initial 
1y) as a natural child of the same age and sex. tf)en ^djust upward the estimated tinK for h^nirs care avlivi 
ties.** , • . , • . 

ChiK^sinf: the fX^llnr Value A number of researchers have suggested means for assign^pg a dollar value U> 
household tasks because of the addition of a child to the family Several po.ssible mclhods arc • 

# 

* K 1 Use federal and state minimum* wage laws as a guide Although the fcUeraNaod most Male. minimum 
wage laws do not apply to employment in the Tiome, they do act as a conservative eslimalc of ihc s*ilarv 

A'^kMtryn L WjA«r md WHUm H (»m^, 'Thr IMter Vator ol ll w— tiald Worf. ( onmtmrr h i v mw mt n ^ < J 

1 army l^ntvtnity. Nrw Vork ScaU ( ottc«r of HftmMt EtakiK}. I«73i ' } 

'^Four nw^or iypt% ol emptoyt* e^n^t^ «urvrys vr rifwiTfy puMii^ by ttm fhtrtm al l.abor SUCMk^ i h arvm wvrp m wkinM ■ 
indir«r> wrvryn in wWird mwurfactaHf* md noiwiiMMrfanwiat liidaiitriei (3l MUqmi «tary mtn>ty% cDvrri«( «4m*4 rfi^ia^ a^mm 
in pHraIr rmptoymrni. and U) sorvev* al unton wa«r r»«« and homn ( onUcI yom lorai gOTtmnttH d u cmmti^ < i pii W -> mnr* m ito i 
iirformatkm ' 

»*Kalhr)n F Waikrr. 'TWn* l>» lor PliyM ( ar* of Family Mtaabm ' 21 Seplemhrr 1^72, Workin« Pifrr No I I m^mmr^ff^jm^ ^ >«rt I litoy ^ < 

tjcokigy ( ornHI I n*»*r^t> HIim,' Ne» Vork. p 4 ^ ^ — ^ 

'*\ !»» *iiid> hvValk^ and V«»nci^r^ K In pro»r«« durkif 1^ 71, «o rMtfcmat r«hnair« ( ^ ' ■ 
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Table ^: Average hours per day of primary time used by household members for household activities 
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1.3 


1.2 

n Q 


1.1 
u . 0 


1.5 


1.0 
u . / 


2 children 


















Nonemployed homemaker 
Employed 'homemaker 


2.6 

- 2.4 


2.3 
1.8 


2.5 
"2.4 


1.7 
1-1. 


1.4 
1.1 


1.4 
0.9 


1.^ 

1.7 


0.9 
0.9 


3 children 
Nonemployed homemaker 
Employed homemaker 


2.9, 
2.8 • 


2.3 
1.8 


2.9 
3.2 


1,7 
1.4 


1.4 » 
1.3 


1.3 
1.1 


' 1.9 
1.7 


• 1.1 
0.8 


4-6 children 


















Nonemployed homemaker 
Employed homemaker 


3.1 • 
3.-1 


2. "4 • 
' 1.9 


3.1 
2.8 


1 . 7 

1.2 • 


1.6 
1.5 


.1.4 
1.2 


1.9 
1.8 


1.0 
0.9 


7-9 children 




t 




i 










Nonemployed hoifiemaker 
Employed homemaker ^ ^ 


4.7 
* 


2.6 
* 


4.2 
* 


1.5 
* 


" 1.8 
* _ 


1.6 
* 


2.2 - 
■ * 


' 1-1 
* 


* = less than 15*^cases 




✓ 















• i ^ 

Adapted from Kathryn E. Walker and Margaret E. Woods, "Time Use for Physical Care, of Family Members/' 

21 September 1972, Working Paper No. 1, Use-of-Time Research Project, New York State College of Human 

Ecology, Cornell'umversity , Ithaca, New York, Table 3. 



Table ^7 



^7: Average houra per day of prinary tl«e us«d by houaehold venbera for family care actlvltf^s 
(physical and other care 9€ family members) 



No. of Children* 



X 



1 Child 



2 Children 



3 Children 



Children 



All Households vlth 
1 or more children 



CO 

to 



.No children at hom^ 
All wo^rkers* tlm^ 
No chlld^rtfn at hom^ 
All worlcers' time 
. Homei^ker's time. 

Youngest child at home 
under 6 years 
All workers' time 
Homemaker's time ^ 

Youngest child at home 
.6-11 y^rs 
All workers* time 
Homemaker's time 

Youngest child at home 
12-17' years 
All workers* tlj!^ 
'Homemaker's time^^ 



Nonempl. Empl . Nonempl. 'Einpl. ^Nonempl. Bapl. IJonempl. Empl. 
Mother Mother Mother Mother Mothei; Mother Mother Mo^r 



.2 
.1 



N.A. 



N.A. 



N.A. 



N.A. 
N.A. 



N.A. 



N.A. 



N.A. 



3.0 
2.4 



1.2 
.6 



.6 

.A* 



N.A. 



2.6 
1.5 



1.2 
,5 



.6' 
.3 



; N.A. 



3.5 
2.7 



1.4 
.9 



.7 
.4 



N.A. 



3.1 
1.5 



1.4 
.8 



.a 



N.A. 



^2 
2.3 



1.5 
1.0 



Nonempl. Bnpl . 
Mother / Mother 



Nop^pl. 
Mother 



Empl . 
Mother 



N.A. 



3.6 
1.8 



1.2 
.6 



N.A. 



4.2*** 
2.9** 



1.6 
1.1 



N.A. 



3.4 
1.9 



1.3 
.9 



.7 
.4 



N.A. 



3.5 
2.6 



^1.5 
1.0 



.6 
.4 



N.A. 



3.? 
1.5 



1.3 
7 



* " less than 15 cases * ^ 
** - estimated value 



Adapted from Kathryn llalker and Margaret Wood*, "Time Uss for Care of JJ^mlly MembSferr," Working Faper No, 1, Ts^iles 1 and 2, 
^Adapted from Kathryn E. Walker sod Margaret E. )^oods, "Time Use for Cars of Family Members," WoWlttg Pspet No, 1, T*bl€ 3w 
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an hour ' . PuK-atioiy Ihe Delaware minimom wage for non-gratuicous work was $2 

adult baby sitter in a particular area. '""^ '"^y be obtained by using the prevailing rate for an 

hi. t,trj7%i^zi:i'L^^:^'zX'^7^;T """" "> -^^^^^ ho... 

J -—.ren^dXrS^^^^^^^^ ^"-"^ » -^i" "osi^d ,as.. are 

•addilional childjp ihe average fIsteffaS „ Particular fosler family^ but the indir^S cost of an 

desired Wormallbn: , >^ '''' "l>«^= "^^ods Inay be used to compute <he 

'Vii^fS; ™t'osr d •? '^"•^'^ 

has i» other- Children livirtS at home Ttet is^ Ti, ^ P>0|ned if you assume that Ihntfaster family 

family instead of the last oSe "•SKume that the foster child is the first child tooSe mto th^ 

.c?iviL' w^^fi|,tX ffSS^^^ mentbers de.o,e to household and'child-raistng 

chiMren livi,^ at home uSi and ajeft'^ S-ll^o^-^'a^ Er^^H ^eVflt^rtKeT^' 

v«e S"hrLTdTn7cSSi™:!4'S^^^ family t^.bers de- ' 

lained if you use the weighted a,«a£\^lm4 cMH,.„ '° <'"<''y ^ <^ 

foster child to the foster Mies a™^&°^*|f^) '"^ °' " 



Table 8: Incremental fnct^ase in hours per day of primap time 
. used by household members for family carfe activities 



> For families 
with no children 
Caking on a child 



Fof families 
with 1 child 
taking, on a child 



nonempIayeS employed nonem.ployed employed 
mother motKer mother mother 



Youngest child under 6 yrs.:. yx 
All workers' time '2.8^ 2.3 

Homemaker's time 2.3 .*2.6 



.5 
.3 



.8 



Youngest child 6-11 yrs*: 
All workers' tiine 
Homemaker's time g 



1.0 
.5 



,9 



.2 
.3 



.2 
.8 



Youngest child 12-17 yrs.: 
All workers* time 
Homemaker ' s t itne 



.4, 
.3" 



.1 
.0 



.2^ 



■^'Xa^pted from ^ker ao/'jWoods, **T;inie-Use for Physical Care of 
Family Members," Tables 1/^5, ^^nd 3- * / 



34 



,40 



WorW.K.ct.B: indirect co.. ot raisin, , foscer child-..i„, ^.HouseHol. , , 



t . ■ ' ^ ^ ■ 

f^'ch5d°jlin/thrH '"'Lrr'^'r' ^-^'-^^^^ average annual indirect cost o7 a' 
fivc Ju^SonstJ ' househc^ld tasks <nethod. you must first be ible to -answrf the following 

(1) What proportion of the foster mothers in tH^ area ivre employed? (Walker consider* - 
• i 'X^'^ -P^°>-^ " -rked at leas't one .ho* in the las" s^^^n da^s^for 

proportion employed * ■ j ' ^ 



af^^ 



proportion unemployed » \x ' 



Se arL*/-r"^^ """""" of „aturri' cfiildten livllig at ';ome with t"he foster families^ in 
the area? (Round your answer off to the, nearest whole number.) ' 

* > • • ^ * 

^ * — ^ (Average number of natural children i«. the f osteT^anilies 

* 'ft lir the area) * , • f 

IVT r"'^^^f' °^ youngest child (either' natural or tostejith^ at home 
, vi<^ the foster families in the ar.a? (Round your yw^r off to the Nearest w^ole number.) 

. » ' ■■ ^(Average age .of jihe. youngest chUd in the foster family) ' 

^'■^ ^Lrchildr:"/' ^ - ^'^^^<'-'' "ving at home except 



proportion with only foster ♦ ' <tt 

children iiviog at home ' « ' *, j ' - ^ . * ^ 

proportk)n with naxuraV "** . ' 

children and foster. , ' ■ . ^ * 

children li>Aii)g at home ' x 



Total " lOOZ 



^'f'''.^^" "'""^ °' ''"'^ the -foster families i^ ci.e ar,a put into 

^the raising of. a foster child than the raising of a^^ral child of, the same age anl^ sex? 

J^tlJiJ^ "^-"^ ..tural c-hildren as <.mpared^ ' 

food^related activities , ^ - ^ours • 

house car^ related at:t,ivit£^ " ^ hours " 

^' care of t:lothin5 related activities . ^ hours ' 

, ' marketing and management related %^ 

♦ - activities* . V ^ • 

' ^ f . ' ^ hours 

^ ' * , ^. 

family care related actiV;tties " ' hfturs 



Step 2 ; Fill \A the needed infornation below ut^ng the data In Table 6 and your answers to 
questions 2 ahd 5 in Step 1^ i ^ • ^ 



When homem^ker is -nqt eroplayed* ^ 



Average daily increase 
In time devoted to ' * ' ' 

household tasks by all ' Adjustment for 

household members nith diffei^ces between ^ 

the addition of a fos* natural childrte and ^ 



food related activities 



ter child to the family ^p^ter chilcTTi 

^ hours - ' hours 



hours (ften 1) 



' house care related 
activities 

clothing care veiled ^ 
^ actiyitieJk 

narkefe4i)^managcM|nt ' 
TVlated activitiOT 



hours 



hours 



/hours 



hours 



hours ■ 



hours 



hours (I^ea 2) 



^ hours (^tem 3) 
jrs (Ico 4) 



hour 



When homemaker is employed 
^ood related activities 

f 

bou^ care related 
activities 



hours 
hours' 



hours 



hours * ^ 



hoiurs (Item 5) 
hours ^tea 6) ' 



clothing care related 
activities 

narke^g/manSgement 
related activities 



hour's 



" hours 



' hours- 



Iiours ^ 



hours (Itea 7)^ 
hours (Item 8) / 



Step 3 : Fill in the needed information below using the dsts 1ft Table 7 and your answers 
questions 2, 3^>and 5 in Step 1. * . ^ ^ - * , 

For families where there are natural children IdvinU at home (tabX> 7 ) * 4 



iWers\o^ 



change in family care 
activi^iea fqr nonea-^ 
playedr homemake^, 

change In f amij^ca^e 
Tactivities. f or employed 
homemaker 



hours 



hours 



hours ^ • 



houcs (Item «9) 



hours. (Item 10)' 



e 9 sod ^( 



' Step 4 : Fill in the' needed. informatioo below usinf the dafta in tabl 
^estion^ 2\ 3, and 5 in Step^ 1. ' . . * 

fie s where there are no natural'children living at home (Tables 9') 



change in fdimily care, 
activities for(.nonem- 
ploj^ed homenikeV ^ . ^ , 

change in family care 
activiti.es for^ employed 
hooeaaker 



hours * 



hours 



/- 



hour^ 



our answets t9 4^ 

t 



'^hoors (Item 11) 



hours 



hours (Item 12) 
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» »».LA«n rroM steps 3 and 4 and your answer to quesdon A In Step 1. 



Proportion of foster ^ 
*f«BUies in orea^vlth 
both natural and fo»- 
tcr ehildrcn livinp^ 
•t hOMt , . 



Xtea 
Xte^ 



9 

10 



hours 

lijours 



Z 



. hours (Itqi 13) 
hours (itcB lA) 



Proportion of foster 
families lo area with 
only foster children 
llvlnp. at home 



Itea 
Itea 
Item 
Ztea 



11 
12 
13 
lA 



hours 
hours 
hour* 
hours 



X 
X 



, ho^s (Item 15) 
, hours (Item 16) 
hours (Itei 17) 
hours (Itca li) 



for housetioldyvbere the hoaenaker It not emp loy^H 



food related activities Item 1 



hours X $ % 



Average dally 
Average hourly value of tine • 
wage raxe for devoted to child 
.the activity raising task 

r 1 



house care, Elated 








t 






activities 


Item 2 


houra 


X $ 


- $ . 




(Itea 20) 


cfo thing care related 
activities - ^0 


Item 3. 


• 

hours 




- $ 




(Itea 21) 


marketlng/man^grtnent 
related activities. 


Item A 


hours 




- $ 




(Item 22)^ 


family care ri^lated * 
ac^vltles ^ 


^em 17 


hours 


X $ 


- $ 




(Itea 23) 



Average dally 
lifdlrect cost of a 
foster child to a 
foster family where 
the homemaker is not 
employed 



(Item 2A) 
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%rttcre the ^wipcwaker Ig employed 



food related activities 

house care related 
activities.' 

clothing care related 
-activities 

marV.eting/manageroent > 
related acit^ltlcs 



family care rela>Ced 
activities 



Itc 



Ite 



Itc 



Itc 



5. 

6 
7 
8 



It^ 18 



\ 



Avofa^e^aPy 
.Average /t^urly value of tltte 
v»£e rate for devoted to clillii 
the activity tetslngi^atk 



hours X ^ 4 













hours 


X 


















hours 


X 






\ 


> 








* 


hours 


X 




- $ 














hours 


X 


t 


*- $ 





Average daily ' ^ 
indirect cost of ^ a 
foster' child to a 
'foster family vhart 

the homernaker xji 
employed 



Xixm 25) 

(Ite. 26) 

\.\ 

(Itea 28) 
(Ite« 29) 
(Itea 30) 



Step 7 : Fill in the needed information to calculate the avevagct^ daily value of ifhe prlxUry 
tine household members devote to the raiding of £ foster child using yoUr Answer to question 1 



and Items 2A and 30. 



Item 24 $ 



^ Fropoftlon^of foster 
mothers not apiloyed 

t^\.. - 

Fri^rti^on 6f fost^er 
^siotlie^s "employed 



Item 30 $ 



Average dUily valirf^*'*^ 
. of the primary tiae' 
houSeBold i^embers 
devote to the rais* 
log of> a fosfet child 
in the area of 
i^erest 



S 



"IT 



(Itea 31) 



Step 8 : In order to id just' the Alue of the indirect time family aembers devote to the raisihg 
of a foster child to a yearly tasis, •multiply the ansvcr V^u obtained in Step 7 by 365 days* 



4 Item 31 $ 



X ' MS dayi» 



The value of the Indirect 
time faally acobers devote, 
to the r.alsing of . a foster 
child po a yearly bM^* 



J 
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Thei AlterilAtive Child Care Method 



• could be calculaM. ]he d./ference towin to al m f. n , ^ ^''^ 'Z^**^- ^^'"^ ^^'^C- etc. 

the .ridr;r^c<4&oster Sy care / • ''''' ^^'"''^ " "^^'^'X ^"^^ "'"^^'^ 

■clJe m«SS*Xro md.rect'cost of foster fam.ly care using the alterpafve child 
week vChen parents wl^. Id 4 w',rk>ng ' ""'^ '^'^'^'^^ durmg th^rts of the 

•We suggest complitmg the indirect costs of child care alternatives 'tMilv for the hours u.h..n >^ ,h 



fkM»r% and Smv 



3^ 
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Worksheet C:- ""fefet imo t in\ th<: liJJliect coct of ^raising a foster child uting the olterhatdve 
child care method on a 9-hour day basis.* . 



Stepj[; Tn order to use thin worksheet far est ima t ingf^ averAce annual indirect cost of 4 
*fostci^ child using the alternative child care »ethoa» you must first be able to answer four^ ^ 
questions: , ^ " 

(1) What proportion of th«-fo8ter children living in the aro» are in the age group listed belowt 



infants (0 - 15 months) 

t<^dlcrs'<15 months - 3 yeart) 

preschool (3 - A years) 

kindergarten (5 years) 

eleaentary (6 - 11/12 years) 

tBlddle and high school 
(11/12 years - 18 years) 



lOOZ 



(2) What alternatives to foster family care are available in the area^o^ each age group listed 
above' for the parts of the day^heu foster parents would be employed? (For each age group 
we suggest a servica which is appropriate and usually available which way be priced H a 
'survey of the local cotaaunity is not considered feasible.) 

Detcraine on a yearly basis what each satisfactory alternative crfsts. Find out what portion 
of this coot is directly attributable to direct' cost expenditures such as food for the 
child, ploy materials, admission fee's, ct^, (Enter this information in the appropriate 
places in Step 2.) ' * 

/ (3) Arft the kind^-garten programs public? Do they cover a whole or half day? 

(A) What iR Xhe length of the publ iC'^ school day for elementary school children? 

' p 

Step 2: Jill in the needed infonaati^n below using the information you gathered in Step 1, 
question 2. . ^ 

(X) Infants (b - 15 nonths ) . Select a sample of the alternative care facilities available for 
infants in the area enter the appropriate, price and cost infonn^^tion below. (Usually 

the only alternative to foster family /are for Infants' in an area is baby sitter care. When 
* pricing baby sitter care, we recommend that the price of ^^^^^ sitters be used.)' 



Price Per Hour 
of Care 
Allernati\;es ' 



$_ 
% 



Portion of Price 
Attributed to 
Direct Costs 



Per Hour Indirect 



Annual Indirect 





Cost of*Care 
Alternatives 




2250 


hours* 




Cost of Care 
Alternatives 

% 




s 


X 


2250 


houtft' 








X 


2250 


hours 




% 


■ 


% 


X 


2^50 
2250 


hours 




% 




$' 


X 


hours 


■ 


% 




% 


X 


2250 


hours 


■ 


% 


% w 


% 


X 


2250 


houra 


■ 


% 



' Total Annual Indirect 
Coat of Care Alternativea 



(Item 1) 



Total Annual Indirect Cost of 
Care Alternatives {It<im»l); $_ 



Number oC Alternatives Pcicef]: 



_(A) 



(B) 



A 
B 



(Item 2) 



Average Annual Indirect 
Cost of Care Alternative! 



ERLC 



*ln thia worksheet wc show how*the cost of alternatlve*#^are ma^ be determined for those parts oif 
» the. day when foster parents might be employed. lt» this particular worksheet we have as- 
aumed the fost^er parent wofk«r are traveling t<f or from work 9 houra a day» ^ days a week» 
50 wecka « year, Thus» if we wlnh to estimate the annual cost of alternative child care ter- 
vlce6» we want to adjust the price of such services to a 2250 hour year. 

40 ' 



I 
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(2) TortdUrs ( 15 m;>!iMis - 1 te!ir^) . Severnl . r ^ 



Price Per Hour 
oi Care 
Alternatives 



Portion of Price 
Attf iSuted to 
Direct CostS' 



%_ 

$ 



$_ 
$_ 



4 



Total Ani)ual Indirect Cost of 
Care Alternatives (Item 3): $ 



Number of Alternatives Priced; 



Per HouB- Indirect 
Cost* of Care 
Alternatives 



$_ 
$_ 



Ca) 



CB) 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



2250 hours 

2250 hours 
2250 hours 
2250' hours 
2250 Hours 
2250 hours 
' 2250 hours 



Total Annual Ind^-rect 
Cost of Care Alternatives 



A 



Annual Indirect 
Cost of Care 
Alternatives 



$_ 
$_ 
$^ 

$_ 
$_ 
$ 



$ 



(Item 3) 



(Itcn A) 



Average Annual Indlrpct 
Cost of Care Alternatives 



(3) Preschool (3 



years ~ 4 yeats). 



are u&uall/ ava Uable for^^e school chUdrpn ""'i ^^^^^"^-^ ^^^^ Foster family care 

sitters, fanily day care, and erou^ III AT. I T "^'""^^^^^^ include adult baby ' ' 

•vaimu for preschoole s in thra^efaL enter'^^r " Z"''' °' ^^^ — tlve care facillt.es 
below.. f^^^"^ ap^priate price and eost information 



Price Per Hour 

of Care 
Alternatives 

% 



% 



Portion of Price 
Attributed to 
Direct Costs 



$_ 
$_ 

$ 



Total Annual Indirect Cost of 
Care Alternatives (Item 5)^ $ 



Kuaber of Alternatives Priced: 



Per Hour Indirect 
Cost of Care 
Alternatives 



$ 



2250 hours 

2250 Ifours 
2250 hours 
2250 hours 
2250 hours. 
2250 hours 
2250 hours 



Annual Indirect 
Cost of Care 
Alternatives 



Total' Annual Indirect 
Cost of Care Alternatives 



(Item 5) 



(A) 



_(B) 



(Item 6) 



Average Agnual Indirect 
Cost of Car-c Alternatives 



\ 
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(4) K5nd» ri; artcn (5 ycarn) ^ If publU kintergartcn i» ovailablc in the area, select a aample of 
the allcrmtivca to (oalcr family care for the portion of the day vjicn the rhild la not in 
kindcrgajten. For exa»ple» if th<j kindergarlena in the area o«»ly operate A hourr a day, 
24 veeka a year, price alternative care facilitJes for the 5 hours a day that the b year old 
la not in kindergarten duriog the school year and price alternative care facflities for 
9 -hours a day for^thc «6 weeks that l*»e child is not in school. (Thus, the alternatives to 
foster family care Tiight group day care for 5 hours a day 'at $2 an hour and public 
klndertarten for free for 4 houra^a day for 24 weeks; then ^roup day care for 9 hours a day 
^ at $2 an houf for 26 weeks. On a ye^ly ba^is thia alternative would cost $3540 

(l$2 X 5 * 24] 4- l$2 X 9 X 2^J - $3540). If public kindergarten is not available, price the 
•Iterni^ves that a^e avrllable to care for a 5 year old for 9 hours a day^^daya a yeek. 
50 veew a 



year. 



Price Per Hour 
* of tare 
' Alternatives 



P6rCion of-Price 
Attributed to 
Direct Costs 

% 



Per Hour Indire<;t 
Cost of Care^ 
Alternative^ 

% 



Average 
Hours 



Annual Indirect 
Cost of Care 
Alternatives ^ 



-*7 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

,x 



Total Annual InBirect Cort^f * 
Care Alternatives (Item 7); $_ 



(A) 



Total Annual Indi^rect 
Cost of Care Alternatives 



(Ite^ 7) 



Ruabcr of Alternatives Prirced:^ 



(Itetrf fr) 



Average Annual Indirect 
Cost of CaVe Alternatives 



(5) Elementary (6 years - 11/12 years) . Price tie alt«{^atlyes that ar€ available to care for 
elementary .school age children for^9 hours a day, 5 days a week, 50 weeks a year. In most 
areas, the reallsti^ after school care for an elementary school age child is- adult baby 
alttera. ' 



Price Per Hour 
^of Care 
Altiternatives 



Portloarof PriJce 
Attributed to 
direct Costa 



- $_ 

- $ 



Per ^ur Indltect 

Cost" of Care Average 
Alternatives » Hour,s 



% 



X 
X 
X 

» a 



Annual Indirect 
Coat of Care 
Alternatives 



$_ 



Total Annual Indirect 
% Cost of Care Alternatives 



(Item 9) 



/Total Annual Indirect Coat of 
Cart Alternatives (Item 9): 



Number of Alternatives. Priced : 



(A) 



A 



(Item 10) 



Average Apnual Indirect 
Cost of Care Xlte'rnativea 



7^ 



\ 



J 
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Host children this arc nccd'lltile 
- l^Jr ' W-^^^-^^^'^^'l school >c.ir but n«y n.cd special care durlnr. the 

•u«yer «>nths. P^lce the alternatives that are avall.nble to care for middle ccl»ool and hieh 
.chool age Children for 9 hours a day. 5 d.ys a' vcek. 50 week, a y.ar. That 1, reaUstJcfJly 
price the added cost incurred If the parent(s) wer?*employed . realistically 



frlce Per Hour 

of Care 
Alteriiktlves 



Portion of Price 
Attributed to 
Direct Costs 



ToUl Anhual Indirect Cost of 
Care Alternatives (Item 11): $ 



Nuvber of Alternatives Priced: 



Per Hour Indirect 
, ^Co'st of Care 
Alternatives 



•Average 
Hours 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 



Total Annual Indirect 
Cost 9f Care Alternatives 



(A) 



Annual Indirect 
Cost of Care ^ 
Alternatives 



(Item 11) 



(B) 



'A Average Annual Indirect 

(Itea 12) Cost of Care Alternatives 



11^: The information can ^ used either as a weighted average for all groups of' ages or for 
•ectlons of *^e groups or as each age group. Fill in the needed inforn.atio>^ belov to calculate 
the average annual indirect cost, of alternative care for the children in your a ea using the 
Inforwtlon in Step 1, question 1 and Iteas 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. and 12. 

Calculation of veifcht ed average iirtTircct cost for all foster children 



Age Group 



Average 

Annual Cost 



Infants (Iten 2) 

ToddXers (Itea 1*) 

Preschool (Iten 6) 

Kindergarten (Iten 8) $ 

Elementary (Itea 10) $ 

Middle/High school 
(Ite« 12) ^ $ 



iToportion of Foster 
Children in Age Group 
(from question 1, step 1) 



X 
X 
X 
X 

i 

X 



Velghred 
Cost 



1.00 



- $_ 

- $ 



Total $ Average 

Annual In- 
direct Cost of Alterna- 
tive Care for Hours 
When Foster Parents are 
Working 



r 
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The Opportunity Cost Method 

The opportunitV cost meth<id estimates what the individual's time would be worth in paid.employment as ' 
the value of household and child care work. The discussion of whether there is an opjwrtunity ^\^^^ 
househoW members devote time to household work and child care takes on new s^gmficance with the in- 
creasmg employment of married women and mothers of children of all ages. In 1975. about 14.1 m.n.on 
women m the labor' force h'ad childreft under the age of 18; 5.4 million of these workmg nwthcrs had cM. 
dren under the age of 6, '8 It would seem that the woman who pisses up a job to stay home and raise a lam- 
ily, particularly if' she is well educated, is mcurrffig a very real opportunity cost. / ^ 

The estimate developed in this section focuses on women's work patterns, not becaus* men could' not 
also have opportunity costs, "but because the number of men in the foster parent population who care for ^ 
children instead of v^orking outside the home is thought to be small The method proposed here takes into 
account the normal work patterns of populations similar to foster parents. It also takes into account part- 
time, full-time, and unemployed work patterns. Opportunity costs, are viewed as the average across the 
groJp A.eighted for differences in employment patterns. 

'f" 

It should be noted that this method of averaging does not conform to methods discussed in the literature 
on fertihtv When researchers are mterested in assessing the total Tmpact of child bearing and rearing on 
families, thev .eneraliy assume a loss of full-time employment or estimate the difference ^^J^f^* J"": '"I" 
and part-time Employment as the opportunity cost In addition, these researchers also look at the effect on 
lifetime earnings of the interruption of employment on wage rates .when te-entenng the job market, ^ 

The cpportunitv cost method exfflartied here is based upon gross igcome figures as,are the fdrtility studies.. 
Although" v^omen's employment patterns are used for the estimate. n« discounting 3s done f^r taxes, work 
expenses and other factors sometinjf s (Calculated when the income is assumed to be feecondSry. 

The dollar' value of the opportuSlWs homemakers forego when they choose to raise children f"";^^™ 's 
extremeK dilficult to measure Wage rates pertain only to those who-have chosen to work outside the home, 
and the-ie people may not represent the total population. Annual earnings may be even less satisfactory as a 
measure- since not "all v^orkers enter the labor force on a full-year basis. The type of work the family mem- 
ber v^ould actually perform outside the home is also^difficult to assess The fact that « person is trained as a 
teacher does not necessarily mean that he or she could find a job as a teacher. 

We do know- that the composition of the foster family is important in measuring opportunity costs. While 
our research and the uork of others indicate that foster parents' natural children are usually older than 
' their foster children, one cannot assume that the major portion of time foster parents spend in child care is 
directly attributable to the foster children If the family has young children still at home, these children 
would need to. be discounted in any analysis using the opportunity cost method to estimate foster care costs. 

* # 

When ^agency [X)licy permits foster mothers xo work outside the home and many do choose to work, the 
estimate should exclude them from the calculation since these mothers do not, in fact, experience an oppor- 
tumtv cost Where this number is a substantial part of the whole population. the opportunity cost method 
ccVild be supplemented by using the alternative child care method. The opportumty cost.method assesses the 
loss due to noi-wofking across the population of adults. It is related to the age of the youngest child and it 
IS not tied to the number of foster children in a home or their length of stay. This method reqdires a knowl- 
edge of tht; local foster parent population characteristics relating to possible employment opportunities arjd a 
knowledge of curren> wage rates and hours of employment for all mothers in the local aTfea. 

'the process shown in Worksheet D does not attempt to estimate the Opportunity cost of interrupted ca- 
reers or to determine if sufficient jobs actually exist for the foster mothers or to suggest that these women 
would actually work if they could This method limits the opportunity cost to normal patterns of local, em- 
plovment A more generous estimate can be made if full erpployment of all wom«n is assumed. 
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Work«hekt D:, J^^JJ^""* the Indirect cost o'f raising . foster chlXa using the opportunity co.t 

-» ' • : — ' 





Step 1 ; In order toxv** this vorkahtet for estliuclns the avertgc annual indirect coat of « 
foster child using the Qpporjtunlty cost method » you oust first ansver the following questions 
about your local area* a vag^ and work houra patterna for nothcra: 

' . r ' ' ' 

(1) What are the usual ratea by , occupation or education in your location? 

Occupation -OR- Education Hourly wage rate 
1. aelf-enployed 1. Elenentary $ 



2. Salaried profesaionala 
and officiala 



2. St>iDe high school 



3. plerical and salea 



or 



4. _ Skilled' craftSD^ 



5. Seal-skilled 



or 



6. Unskilled 
or 



3. High school graduate 



4. Some college 



5. College graduate 



6. More than college 



pulatlon with /^n^ 



(2) In the local area, what percent of tlie oothera in the general population with >«:fjildrcn of 
this age work full-time, work part-time, or are unemployed? Jf avallAJe^j^^iatlude a 
•separate estimate^ for mothera of preschool children. 



Full-time 
Part-time 
Unemployed 



' Children under 14 
' X 

i 



Total: 



lOOZ 



Wo..Cf^^<^'^g" undet 14 

I 

• X 

' X 

Totals lOOZ 



Step 2 : In order to use this wprksheet for estimating the average annyal Indirect co?t of a 
foster child using the opportunity cost method, you oust be able to answer the following 
queations about the foster mothers in your local area: 

(1) How mtffl^ foster mothera are in the group 'with their youngest naturaV child JL4 yeara 

of^ge or older? ^ 

« iiov many are in the group with their youngest natural child under 14 feBrs of age? 




J ' 

(2) UsiBg either the educational or occupailon.l (whichever 'was u.ed in Step 1> 

determine the proportion of foster mothers within each of the above Broup. who w„uld likely 
In each cat;Bory of hourly wage rate, using either their educational background or pre- 
vious employtoent. ' ' - 



Answer t Step question <2> wtly if the *<ftual eiq>loy»ent ytterns are u»#d la 1> 

X of fo8te7^»oth«A 
with natural child 
14 or over * 



' Occupation 
1, Self-employed 
•^r 



-QR- Education " 

1.* Elementary 



Z of foster mothera 
with natural child 
under 14 



2. Salaried professionals 
and-of f iciaX? 



3. Clerical and sales 



2. Some -high 
chool 



j»ch 



3. High school 
graduate 



4, Skil?fed craftsmfe 



4. Some college 



5. Semi-skilled 



6. Unskilled 



5. College 
graduate 



6. More than 
college 



Step 3 : calculation is Jone separately for the mothers ^according to age of youngest child. 

This step includes; 



• calculating the average weighted wage rates 
of children) - 



within each group gf foster mothers (by a«e 

. using the average wage rate to estimate the total wages realizable as an oppprtunity coat 

according to normal employment and work hours pattern in the local area 
• weighting the two groups, if desired , - . 



If desired, the estimate may. be wdt f or V>th groups of a full employ^nt bssi* of 2000 hour. 
5er year If this approach is use^; there is no need to figur e the groups seperetely. 



Mo thers with ygun&esj chi ld under 14 year s of age 

Nui^er or Percent of foster 
mothers in each group 
[Step 2, Questiqn (2)1 



Hourly Wage Aver.ige of each 
category (either occ . or cd.) 
(S^ep^l, Quesfion (1)) 



4. 


$ 




X 


2. 


$ 


✓ 


X 


3. 


$ 




X 


4. 


$ 




X 










5. 


$ 




X 


6. 


§ 




X 



fotal : 



Weighted Average 

$ \ 

$, 

$ 

$ ! 

$ L 

$ 



btal: $ ' 



(Item 1) 



(Item 2) 



Item 2 

1 

Item 1 



(Item 3) 
46 



Weighted Average 
Hourly Wage 
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X of Working Mothers In 
General Populatl op with 
Youngoet Child Under 14 
, iStep I, Question (5)) 



Full-time: 
Part-time: 



Not employed: 



lOOX 



Itea 

lool 



X 
X 
X 



Hours 

zooo 

1000 

/ 

0 



X 
X 

« 

X 



Weighted Average 
Ifourly .Wage 
Item 3 



$_ 
$ 



- $- 



(Item 5) 



Total: 



Annual Opportunity 
Cost 



(Itea A\ 



Mothers yith youngest child U vear« of .^e or older 
Hourly Wrfge Average of each 
citegory (either occ. or ed,) 
[Step 1, Question (1)J 



Number or Percent of foster^ 
mothers in* cAch group 
(Step 2, Question (2)) 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 



Weighted Average 



X 

* * 
X 

X 

X 

X 

'^5 



.Total: 



(Iteo 6) 



Item 7 
Item 6 



(Item 8) 



X X)f Working Movers In 
General Population with 
Youngest Child 1^ or over 
(Step 1, question (2)) 

Eull-time: 

Part-time: 



Not employed: 





Hours 




X 


2000* 


X 


X * 


1000 


> 
X 


X 


" 0 1 


X 



lOOZ 
4r 



Item 9^ 

leox 



(Item 10) 



$_ 

$_ 
$^ 
$^ 
$ 



Total: $ 



Weighted*A#erage 
Hoyrly Wa^e 



Weighted Average 
' Hourly Wage 
* Item 8 



T6tal: 



Annual Opporturfity 
Cost 



(Item 7) 



~a^a 9) 



Youngest \ti lid under 14: 
Ypungcst child U or over: 

TQtdl: 



Nu^er.of Foster Mothers 
(Step 2, Question (1) ) 



Iteo 12 

ItC*Q 41 



^Item U) 



" Average 
Opportunity Cd^c 



X . Item 5: $ 



, X Item lOT: $ 



Total: 



4- 

47 



Weighted 



fcCdst 



$ 



(Item 12) 



Average Annufil Opportunity Cost 
for All Foster Mothers 



' - : ■■ . ^ * • ■ . .... 

De/initibns and sources of information for calculating opportunity costs arejncluded for your conveni- 
ence, y ' r ' ' "* 

^ • Full-time work equals 2,000 hours a year for this estimate. ' # 
* • Part-time wo(k equals 1 ,000 hours a year for this estimate. , ^ . • 

H • 

' How to Calculate Opportunity Costs. A number of sources of statistical data are available with informa- 
tion on the l(LKarai;^a's employrpent and wage patterns. Since they are somewhat difffrent in their specificity 

^ and content, we include ♦a .short annotafion for each source mentioned. The sources themselves are^not in- 
cluded beciiuse the number of local areas ar)d* length ^ the materials is prohibitive / , 

Local data is nee(^ on: ' ' 

I employment of women, their educational or occupational level s,^^>j1tl the ages of thi^ir children. 

2. wage or salary rates by education or occupation: 

Data on employment of wotnen. their educational or occupational levels, and the ages of their children are 
available from two sources ' ^< 

(a) United States ly^partment ofH^abor, Employment Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, Wash- 
ington, DC 20210 A series of papers hav^been prepared which give these estimates, nationally and by 
state based on data from theU.S Department of Commerce, Bureau o^the Census and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Bureau cif. Labor Statistics. Included in these pamphlets are analysis by age of children, 
comparison of distribution m occupations of men and women, income by cKCupations, patterns of work- 
* ing mother's, minorities adjustments, and educational levels. The national sqmmary is published yearly and 
other materials updated at regular intervals. This data will allow localization of estimates to a stateUevel. . 
It IS secondary data developed from census studies. - 

".(b) United States Department of Commerce, bureau of the Census. Local census Sata can be purchased 
from the U.S. Cenlus Bureau or is available almost public libraries Finer breakdowns for the 1970 cen- 
sus *arG available by stat^ standard n^ropolitan statistical area ajid even by census tracts This malenaJ. 
while much more detailed, is more^coVfiplex and^k)re difficult to use because of the vastness of the data 
^or some areas. Also, it is 1970 data and sofne esnmate of change in the area becomes necessary as ^he 
decado-passes ^ ' » » ' 

Data on local wage or salary rates by education or occupation are uVifflable in at least three, ways. ' 

(a) United States Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Area Wage Surveys: Selected Metro- 
politan Ar^as, Annual Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. The regional offices of the^ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics also have them available The Area Wage Survey,. published anrtually. provides 
information on occupational earnings for individual metropolitan ar^as, ^nd national and regional esti- 
mates for all Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas of the ^Jnited States. Tablo^jfcpre.sent ' average 

^straight-line earnings of selected office clerical, professional and technical, maintenance^and power plant, 
and custodial and material movement occupations Separate breakdowns are given for women and men, ; 
Metropolitan areas are included. For example, m Region ill, Allentown. Philadelprfiia. Pittsburgh, and 
Yorlc, Pennsylvania: Baltimore. Maryland: Charfeston. "West Virginia, Norfolk and Richmond. Virginia; 
and Washington, D.C.. are available. Fbr purposes of t^fs study, however. , the yearly summary is proba- 
bly the most useful. While data -for. men and wpmen are combined in the summary. 4hose'occupations in 
which women are most often employed can be easily identifie^d. j • ' ' . ^ 

* - *^ 4 

(b) United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of the Population, if 
none of the area surveys are appropriate to a specific area one may wish to return to the local census data 
for 1970 as a base for occupations in.an area. Updating census data is more difficult, but the ItKal speci- 
ficity may be a^ood trade off. This is particularly true for rurffl communities, wher^e the^ea wage surveys 
are i^oi appropnat^ to the community. • ^ . . . 

(c) A simj)lified approach is to use a conservative estimate of all women's wagevin iiniirea based on such 
concepts as minimum wage or rate for unsHilied labor istc discussion in householdSm^s method, pp. 61- 
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; . >• ■ i. ^ "\ I CONCLUSIONS 

" tiS: w"e?:tE^ 'T\^'^ '"^ family. Socal serv.ce an^^igen^y adminis.ra- 

•Vch'jiS&f'^'nSlvt'^fh --^^ 'he- estimates obtained must he mferpreted with- 

am t^as^.s str^^ '^"^^^^ '^^'^^ ^' P-V'"'^"' rc.mbursement 

in prefereJ^e t^ lQcJ uTSK the-,nethcxl folknved. Second-ary da^a sources are used 

rreU..uNateJt?»n^,"L^^^^^^^^ and sdent.fic .mp,.n«. an,d ,t is- 



"is 



. r, , ''"^''ing- local pricing of thMyflowing 
^ • the ft/orth of parental.time in child care 1^^ '^imuitn 

' 7f ,~ofc i^^^^^ R T <"^ J>"' .nfo,ma,i„„ ,s n.ccssury ,„ „d„n, d;„. ,„ ,|,o work- . 

^nt data. riit||r than pnmary data gathering, the present limitations mclude . '. of govern- / 

•- the. xiata' base is ipw 17 years 6ld ' . ' 

• aTd'r5r"eat^o:;':;^n.s:r^ ^'^"^ '^^ •^^'""^> -nsP-aUon, pe^onal kre. " 
% the study does n6t pertain specifiqi^ly to footer famihes - - ' 

# rndirect costs were nqt included in the reseSrcTi r ^ 
^ . • thc;:onsumer f^rice index is currently based on the urban wage earner ' ^ 

.The results of the di;«cl and, indireq|f est mstruments present 'averages mstead of actual costs Thev <fn 
.."iS'^re Wf:7'?7 'y^^ ^•a'-e vvhgh may include emergely. tcmpor .J ^ n ^ n. c 'pe 

^ '11'"^' -'''"^'^^ " ^ ^"^'""a'e f'^fsed on s(,und data of Ihe average cost of f 'wte Zc 

area' The mstruments do not lend themselves to natic^nai-gtHdclm k Ses\ he e^^^^^^^^ 
rdated to percentages of direct and indirect a^ts of foster famdy carC wh.ch should L rllbursed " 

- Table 9 descilibes (Jth the mpat of th^ instruments Mnd the uses t^which. the #(i|iatio# .eni^r . ted 



can 
mforr 

ERIC . ' . : . ! . 



»ni? ^^7^73 (oiwM»r t.ip««Htur« Survey wfi br 

m (teta to ^evf^ 





m 



9. 



-' ■ . _ TabiV 9 |_ 

Diagram cost meaauremenC Cechniqijes and 



ppsB^ble applicacioQs. 



0~ 



OUTPUT 



INPUT 



o 



Direct costs 

tfood, clothing, (^^^ 
shelter, education, 
recreation, ^rans* ^ 
portatlon, etc. 



e 



In direct cost s> 

' (paprea^al child 
care clfce) 
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I. Co^ts for ^raising a 
• normal chlid, 

a« Estimate bas^d on: 
-governmental 
.fi'tudles adapted to 
a fbsf^r care pop- 



ulation 



. Update by: 
-use ofr C. P. I. 



1. Household tasks method^ 

< a. Estimate ba^d on: 
-likfely Impact'W- 
^ axided children 

foster care famllf<^ 
-price of such 
IP services locally 

b. Update by: 
-repricing the / 
aervices ^ 
' -noting ahange in ' 
foster car^ pop- 
ulation 



OR 



Special costs of 
foster child « 

a. Estimatle based on: . 
-identifying ^uch 

costs in a local 

area • 
-determining possible 

cost impact 
-pricing {ijch items, 

locally ^ ^ 

b. Update by; > 
-repricing at 

intervals 



J 



Alternative Child Care 
Mft^od 

a. E&iimate based on: 
-idwftifying alter- 
native chi Id care 
programs 

^ -j)ricing tho^L 
programf * 
-veighdng^f des- 
criptioi^^f foster 
child population 

b. Update by: 
-reprl«ng the alter- 
native scrvlcea^ 

' -revalghting by child- 
popula£lony 



May figure for 
age groups, not 
whole group 





Total Costs 
for foster Care 
Results 



OR' 



3^ Opportunity CbsXs 

a. Estimaiijte b'asec^ on; 
-identifying the 

foster homemaker's 
. ^ ^kilfls and education 
-using government' 
* wage survey to prlca 
potential occupation! 
-weighting average 9f 
cost ^f not pursuing 
those occupations 

b. Update by: 

-current fos^fer parenc 
deaerlptlon^ 

-MgF wage, survey 
fidata avallabLt 
annually 




May keep two 
types of cost 
separite' ^ 



May use all three 
Indirect, coyt 
eylaatis to produce 
a/rough( estimate aQ<L 
suggest^a reasooabli 
comproialse 

: A 
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were made o ihe inslruments in.lhcs monograph Reader response is Inviicd to the .deas we have nreJmrr 
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I. FOSTE^ARENTS' ViEW 6F CO^TS: A LOCAL lOOK 

Smce thcr« j; little published mformation describing foster. fam.I.es and v.rtually no '^^'l ^^^J"^^'^ 

r.r^ agUc.es ma> vMsh to repeat, parts ot th.s study m order to measure differences .n the lype^ of fam.I.es 
\w IfiL-ir conimunilies ' ^ 

• Ihc iv^o major purposes of ihe Delawar^ludy were* . ^ 

'T ^) dcvckip'^^escriplive demographic prgfile of foster fam.Ues m a loc^j commin.ly^ V v • 
2 mcisu* hov^ foster parents v ,ewed d.tferenees m chdd rearmg costs betv^e^n a^natura^ chilS and^a 

fostci child of the same.agf and sex * ■ 

1 hrW liiHJldtions^of the st-udy v.ere 

' 9 sample spoLitieity to Delav,dfe • - ~ ^ 

• coveraue of puhln. agencies only • . • • 

• use of p^'ienls perceptions of cost rather than actual co>I data . . ^ . • 

r 

IWriptioft «)t.tht ^<>steF kamilies ' . ' . 

I|h.s^es:rmh.|n .ncludl cKCupation. family composition, paretitv education, .ncom.e. ''^f'""^,'!';^ "T' 
S. f children »().,e^ of the reasons for seeking a descript.on of foster families .vyas to judge whether he 
TV«. il H meau of Labor Statistics consumer expenditure survey and the subsequent .revis.uas of the con; 
siimer pt ice mdexVcieusefuUata for mc<.suring the «»Sts io foster families . , i^ 



.VVhen'l)elav.arc foster fathers, occupations are c,«mparpd to male cKCupations ,n the ^^>"^"'^^<^"f ' 
,u,e s'r^ve' for the region mciudmg l)eiav.ar&. the results show alinost identical demographic profiles >l^)s^ 
moihets- picviousxiccupational experience indicated primarily unskilled occupations ^ _ ^ 

Iherc wen- >(W foster' childrer^ placed v the 15JJ fam.I.es .ntery.ewed '^^^'^'''■^^^ ^"f^'^^t'^ 
clic.. r^. famiK was ^ 2 ui.h 2 2 of iheie being foster children Since the median ntimber of foster children 
\^as I'H It apbear( tha; a few families ifave large nbmbers.of foster children 

( ompanson of the foster parents' educational background the da.-a m the const.mer ^^Pen^-'^JF ^^J^jJV 
fo he le.ion sho^yresults similar to those .4 occupation On the average, husbands and -'^es ««^^^^f 

lcss\-iucanon ih^n high schcK,l graduation Few fo'ster parents had more than high schcK)l ba kground.. . 
Luge proportion of foster fathers in our stud^ were reported to have had only grade s*ool education 

Jhe n.edian uKOme uas SJ().0()0-SI2.499 Twenty percent of the ^^^'^^'^f^^ ^"^'^^^^ 
^S.im for such families.- thifty-five percent of the family income would come from the foster care pro 



gram 



Mos, of the f..Mer fanuhes had suburKlvi or urban location fual 1 1 4"r . rural ^---f/';- ^ 
r V, efrhan ^2 2''; B> observation, it was estimated that the tjomes repcesentcd .S4 7 /,.>wh.tc. 43 9'.. 
black and I 4^ Spanish-spcaking extraction 

• * ' ' ' ' 

\lun-fosle. parchts had been involved in foster-family care for a long time The average number of fos- 
. h Mr . .rS f (Tver ■. Ions pericxJ of time by these families was 7.\ however, the most frequent oc- 
u'r.\ e w . S,d Hght f" 'mEtsC. , had ha^d over 2.. foster Children in their care Fojty.hve percent 

7 -of those reporting ind.cate^l thafthc shortest placements had asted under a year (i( '/^ /am.l.es 
repJrt.n;. longest placements, the rffean^^s over s^ years.-but l.S^. had a longest placement under a year 
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Cost WBerences Between Fosftr and NatgraJ Childrei 



inlJf ^ 't"^" '""J^^-'y Parentf rated 
lower for foster children. 



Irw»' V* • 

Teqces between 
the Cii^s the sa 



foster children and natural children m'five 
. 5 '•f'^*^' A''""^' n^>ne thought any costs were 

ospzioTzth: 'r. fr:^ue^^;rnt.^n^^^^^^^^^^^ rf- — ^ 

drin were harder on clothes than nLra I chTdren F.renis '^^r.'^^'^"^^ ^"'"'^ "^'^ f"^'^-- ^-h'V 

drenfelt that thes^ children caused more we r and tear^ ,^ f' f ^'ft"' ^''''''"^ '''''' '^''^ f""'^-- ^^Vl- 
.ng costs for fostef children rnent.oned havTno to h, re or.v . e in T ^ ^"^ '""f^"''- 

program as reasons Finally a .small percen hsted hit-h ; , r V P^'^"^'P^"nt? m the schcx>i lunch 

and entertainment A few d.d feel thTthe J 'hlda^ nee I . ^"'"■"^ '^^ '>f ^^-•^e^'""" 

for the higher costs. . ""^'■'^ ""•r'-' attention m this area which accounted 

• Parental Perceptions of Costs for Foster and * 
Natural Children for Child of Same A^se and. Sex 



t 



Lower Cost for 
Foster Child 



Food 
Clothing 
Housing 
.Schooling 
Recreation 



7^- 



0 



3 3, 

: 6 



Same 


Higher Cost for 
Foster ChUd 


' 1^ 


No 
Answer 


64 0 
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* :s 0 
i: 0 
()^ 




7 .r: 

8 7 

: 6 

13 4 
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Adequacy of Foster Care Payments to Covei" Kxpease; 



< Amount of Direct Cos'ts Covered In Payments „ ■ - 

Less Than All ^ ^ „, '. - 'v.^re Than All " 



Food & Cloth rng 
Housing 
Sctiooi & Rec 



0 
44 



6h 
24 

:: 6 



15 4 
1X0 



^1 ^ 



No Answer 

14 ^ 



gifts, vacations, summer carftps. and graduaiion-expc-nses • mus^sor^s school supphes h.cv Jes 

.fTf::^?amrs su^:s;ri;::.\"-\ir;.fi:r^:t^ ^'h^:^^-: -^"^ 

•nps. scouting, vacation trips, summer caC h;;;:,;.s^^s:\;'* ^.'^.^Z^'^^ "'^'^'^ '^^ '^^ 



Time Devoted to. Foster Cart 
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When iiskeif uvMigJieM iUhcr means of help which the foster family could use. forty-three percent sug- 
ucsKTd some Items other lUin nmnev In general, many felt that more counseling and preparation of the fos- 
lei famiK w.is needed \ number of the suggest ions' had economic overtones such as: free bus tickets, food 
stamps summer trips and ^amps. glasses, etc Suggestions for cmiperative handling of some items were giv- 
en as... solution b\ a few patents, for c\4inple. clothing exchanges. ^garage- sales and quantity purchasing 

In oui siiidv of one local niea. we found characteristics of fdster parents to be comparable to those of the 
ucneral reuional population as'reporied m the consumer expenditure survey Recognizing the limitatiorts of a 
sludv in one local aiea. ue would nevertheless suppose.,4hat these foster parents might be quite Vmilar to 
those m olhci piogiams at Ica'si m icrm>, of the range of people and concerns reported An alternative, yel 
to be lesletf. is'lo use iotal ugencv records to develop a profik of ItKal foster families 

» ■ ■ . ■ . ' ' . 

II. PL BI.IC PAVVIKNTS FOR FOSTER FAMILY CARE: A NATIONWIDE LOOK 

In cxcimimnu ihc ii>slcf f'jmilv Larc admjnisiralum, supervision, and payment systems in use today, it 
"hL-Lomes apparent* that eaeh slale and in some eases, each county has developed its ov^n system for dealing 

Uith loslci faniiK cafe . ^ ^ 

« 

\arialioMN cxisl m the propoiMon of stale expenditures being channeled to voluntliry or private foster care 
aizeneies. in the l\pes ot Hems edvered b\ various dements of the payment plans^n the kinds of data used 
K^lhe svsiem to establish ami update lales, and in the organi/alionaf ^ructures used by^ Iht states for ad- 
minisiefmi: roster laniiK eare V\hile- thv patterns of financing fo>ter care vary from state to stat^;, the two 
most common elements jie the mbnthlv of base rale payments and the initial or one-time payments 

. Monrhlv oi Kise rale pavmenls inelude^all pav menls ^ihat are fixed in amount and paid monthly to the fos^ 
\ci tamilv Ihese pavmenls are ^designed to cover the day-to-d«y expenses k)ster families incur in raismg a 
tosier child Iheie is a sitiniheant difkrence cHiiong states mjhe monthly or base rate paid for non-handi> 
capped toster Jii^dien I he pimiarv Wriable accounting for differences in base rale payment,s within each 
state IS .rt:e \i least tweniv-six slates adjust iff base rate I hey pay ' according to the physical and mental 
needs i>f the child Other laelors melu^Je the consumer price index, prevailing costs in the IcKal community, 
the .itiiiudes of-st,.tL legislators ^^tete.constraints, payments miide rn the past, and payments made by neigh- 



hofihjj stales 



\losf stales have triilial or one-lime pavments vvhich include all payments in cash or goods made td Itv; fos- 
lei famiK |o f.ei:in tare of « losicr .hild NormalK ' the amount of Ihe inilial outlay varies depending on the 
sex ot ai:c of the ^hild Ihe L-xistciKc of speual emotional or physical problems, and the ru;eds of the child^ 
al the iJiiu-.of plaLeniei>t • » ' 

Vldilional p vmeiits mJb^IhA pavmenls over and above (he base rale and initial one-time outlay Their 
purpose IS to J.vei a.n sp^l. expenses the foster child or foster family might incur (e g medical costi. 
miisie lessons v>inipl « 

,v • • . ? 

Ihe Iremendifliis variation in fosler [amiU care payments fri^qi one ^.tale to another and the great variety 
of pavmeni sv stems in use throughout the countrv. p^.int'out the need for a systematic look^fthe true costs 
of fostei .hiid .are Some stales eleu to varv pay ments>*>flsed on the age of the fosler child, while others 
pax a fixed amoiinl pe-i ehiJd or'varv pavments according tO" where the child 4s located in, the state or vvhat 
veai ihe^hild is in s^.heH>l Some stales do not get involved with foster family care payments a| ail and in- 
stead leav^- the niTUle'r of rates to Ihe (.oiiniy and private foster care agencies ' - 

, ■ >' • ■ • ' " 

IIL FOSrF:R FARKNTSVANI) SOC lAL WORI^ERS* ATTITUDES ON FOSTER CARE 
• ^ ISSUES 



• Our data on the motives and \tlinides of fosVr parents was gathered from (|uestionnaires we-distrihlsted 
to fusier mrents at the IT'i National I oster Parents Association^N . F P ^ ) meeting in Atlanta and social 
workcis at the l-r^ L,.;iern Regional ( onference of the Child Welfare League in New York C ity. We also 
compared oiir'snrvev v^ilh other lesearch projects completed in the I95()"s. i96()"s. and 1970 s 
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Foster Parent Attitudes Toward Specifk Paynwnf and Cost ksues ^ , ' , 

' Nearly three-fourths of the foster parents surveyed at the IQ?*;')^ p d a 
'Je.mbursed for the direet costs they mcur m cS f J « / '""""^ ^^^l' '^^^ '^^^V ^^""'^ he ' 

tion for their role as professionals, * tne^^art bf foster parents to seek comperisa- ^ 

Many respondents" felt that wth a serv.ce'-for-fee payment system, ^ * ^ . . ' 

^ . age;,c,es would be able to recru.t more „niddle class foster famrti.s. ^ , 

• therewould be. less turnoverin foster home>. V> /.f 

. . fosler parents would be more w.ll.n^ accept foster children w.th special needs, and 
. f«s'er care agencies would expect more of foster p^nts 

ter^;:™^^^ lit ^""^:ne^r«^^^ S [h^e^.^.^L^^^ 

■ . Foster children cost the same as naturai, ch.ldren of the same age and .e.^^. agreed) ' 
More adults would become foster parents ,f payments were better ,.sy ; ,,,,eu. 
. Most foster ca. agency payments do not come close to covering d.rect cos.s^SVagrced". 
. It costs more to raise children in a city than in a rural area C^V; agreed, . 

- age and se. ^eed about.ge. 
Costs andCyments items on wh..4i,fo^. par^ts Expressed disagreement included. 
. . '^«^'---P^y-.e'l|-re; major source of income for foster- parents .T.'; disagreed, ' ' 

• S;:gretdr ^ • '^^-^^-^ '^^^ ^^-^{p ^ hard,., place teenage children .sy ; 
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Social WorkerVs Perceptions of Foster Parent attitudes . * 

soc,al*ork«s- accuracy by aSa ,he ,e l ? r'"«<',"""' Parenls. we a.lcn.ploj u. meaJirc 

« ^^^«^r.htXh':ao;re;ya^:,r::^ .^c ..c way ,hc pa..,^w 

such^er levd needs a. t^L„„ , ec7and ,e ,a^^^^^^^^^^ "'""""'I "> 
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